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LETTERS 


—-71 Letters may have been shortened 

.XX. because of space. Some names may 
have been changed. 


T he US and UK governments are 
desperately seeking an exit strat¬ 
egy from Iraq. But they seem 
rather stuck. As Robin Cook, the 
bomber of Belgrade turned anti-war 
conscience of the establishment, said, 
“The tricky thing about a quagmire is 
you never know you have walked into 
one until it is too late to get back out of 
it. The further in before you discover it, 
the greater the difficulty in extricating 
yourself.” 

And stuck is where Blair and Bush 
seem to be. So much so that they are set¬ 
ting about creating the political fiction 
that the occupation ends on June 30. 
This displays their weakness and 
increasingly their disunity. From that 
date, so the story goes, the “multina¬ 
tional force” will only be on Iraqi soil 
with the consent of the installed and 
unelected Iraqi government (elections of 
some sort are meant to be held by no 
later than January 31 2005). But the 
Americans and British cannot even 
agree on how to present this falsehood. 
Tony Blair, UK prime minister, says: 
“The final political control remains 
with the Iraqi government.” Colin 
Powell, US secretary of state, says: “US 
forces remain under US command and 
will do what is necessary to protect 
themselves.” 

The draft resolution before the 
United Nations security council says that 
the interim Iraqi government will have 
“sovereignty” but only limited control 
over military operations. The draft does 
not specify that the troops will leave Iraq 
if the new government asks them to, 
despite assurances from the US and UK 
that they will if asked. France and 
Russia are pressing for changes to the 
resolution before it is voted on. 

Whatever diplomatic formulation 
they finally agree on, the bmtal truth is 
that the US military and its British allies 
will remain firmly in control of Iraq (in 
so far as that is possible) on July 1. The 
Iraqi people will exercise no sover¬ 
eignty. More troops are on the way. Of 
course, the US and UK governments 
have no interest in establishing a per¬ 
manent heavy occupation of the coun¬ 
try. They favour a compliant govern¬ 
ment - domination by remote control. 
Modem imperialism prefers to rely on 
its economic might, backed by the 
threat of military force, to maintain the 
world pecking order. 

Yet there is disarray. The imperial¬ 
ists are not setting the pace of with¬ 
drawal. Occupation of Iraq grows ever 
more unpopular. Governments previ¬ 
ously signed up to the ‘coalition of the 
willing’ are deserting the US and UK. 
Spain has left, so has Honduras and the 
Dominican Republic. Poland and 
Thailand are maldng withdrawal nois¬ 
es. Australia looks likely to exit if there 
is a change of government following 
federal elections this year. President 
Bush look vulnerable in the November 
election. Tony Blair is increasingly 
considered a liability by his parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party. 

As well as opposition from within 
imperialist countries, it is the military 
and civil resistance to the occupation 
within Iraq that is making the continued 
presence of US-UK forces so difficult. 
There has been a decided shift in the 
nature of that resistance. While it has not 
reached the level of an all-out national 
uprising, the military resistance across 
Iraq has widespread sympathy, if not 
outright active support. 

Communists work for the defeat of 
British and US imperialism. Imperialism 
has no positive role whatsoever to play 


in Iraq. Imperialism is the main enemy 
of British workers, of American work¬ 
ers and the Iraqi people. The imperial¬ 
ist world system is the root cause of the 
crisis in Iraq and throughout the Middle 
East. Our programme of action for 
British and American workers is to force 
the occupying troops out. We also wel¬ 
come the problems that the resistance is 
causing US-UK troops. 

However, in Iraq the main question 
is not the military nature of the resist¬ 
ance. The occupation and national self- 
determination are the main questions. 
They are the central democratic issues. 
Communists in Iraq must therefore 
fight for the leadership of the political 
struggle against the occupation. 
Whether this takes the form of civil dis¬ 
obedience, strikes, mass demonstra¬ 
tions, sabotage or an armed uprising, the 
tactics are secondary to the strategic 
fight for working class forces to take the 
political lead in ridding Iraq of foreign 
occupation. That means building organ¬ 
isations of workers, the unemployed, 
women and, in current circumstances, 
armed militias. 

To stand aside from this political 
struggle against the occupiers in favour 
of building an Iraqi labour movement 
under interim US-UK or UN ‘protec¬ 
tion’ would be economism of the worst 
degree. Economism in the UK means 
paralysis. In Iraq it is an unmitigated 
calamity, leaving the democratic strug¬ 
gle in the hands of profoundly anti-dem¬ 
ocratic forces. 

The working class in Britain must 
focus on organising the defeat of ‘our 
own side’. Again, the building of such 
an anti-imperialist movement in the 
heart of empire can and must take 
many tactical forms: mass demonstra¬ 
tions, industrial action, elections, civil 
disobedience, mass propaganda and so 
on. 

However, does our defeatism equate 
with automatic solidarity with the polit¬ 
ical leadership of those resisting the 
occupiers? Absolutely not. Given the 
history of Iraq, and the current balance 
of class forces within the country, the 
political leadership of that resistance has 
so far fallen to various sunni and shia 
islamist political forces. By and large 
these are reactionary petty bourgeois 
forces that would strangle the working 
class in Iraq as soon as it began to find 
its feet. 

Any ‘alliance’ with the likes of al- 
Sadr and his militia must be episodic. 
Yes, his blows against the occupiers 
weaken our common enemy, but they 
do not build working class, democratic 
and secular forces. 

Ian Donovan has written: “This is 
an extremely difficult situation for the 
Iraqi left, for communists and working 
class socialists. The masses are in 
motion against the main enemy, and yet 
they are influenced on a mass scale by 
forces that themselves are certain to 
prove enemies of the Iraqi workers if 
they get their hands firmly upon the 
levers of power in the future. Socialists 
and communists in Iraq must participate 
in the struggle for national liberation as 
an independent force , raising a pro¬ 
gressive banner, a banner of democra¬ 
cy and secularism, as well as a pro¬ 
gramme for liberation from capitalism 
and social oppression in all its forms” 
(emphasis added Weekly Worker April 
15). He is quite right. 

The political independence of the 
working class in Iraq is primary in our 
struggle to end the occupation. Marxists 
cannot tail behind the islamists, as they 
did in the Iranian revolution of 1979-81. 


Yet neither can we equate the imperial¬ 
ist oppression with the islamists: they are 
not equal and opposite enemies of the 
working class. On this fight there can be 
no even-handedness: we would prefer 
the defeat of imperialism rather than 
their victory, even if it was at the hands 
of the al-Sadr militia or other islamists. 
Yet we must do all that we can to ensure 
that it is the working class, armed with 
a consistently democratic and secular 
programme, that emerges as the leading 
political force in Iraq. The struggle 
against the islamists is not suspended in 
the face of our mutual enemy. 

Super Thursday 

Securing the defeat of British imperial¬ 
ism in Iraq is one of our immediate 
goals. Given the forthcoming European 
parliament, London assembly and local 
elections on June 10, we must ask our¬ 
selves what outcome would be most 
likely to further this goal. Pose the ques¬ 
tion in this way and the answer is obvi¬ 
ous. The largest possible vote for 
Respect, the unity coalition, in England 
and Wales and the Scottish Socialist 
Party north of the border would deliv¬ 
er the greatest blows to the war aims of 
imperialism. Putting unobtainable con¬ 
ditions on endorsing such a course of 
action is petty sectarianism. 

Abstaining or voting Green in the 
European elections are not coherent 
options for the working class. And, 
unlike the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
we certainly do not consider a vote for 
New Labour as capable of delivering 
any blow for the working class against 
the war aims of Tony Blair. Quite the 
reverse. 

Unfortunately, the Socialist Workers 
Party, the main force in Respect, seems 
to be doing its utmost to ensure a mis¬ 
erable vote for the coalition. It has alien¬ 
ated the organised left without making 
any significant breakthrough in the 
anti-war movement, among muslims or 
in the trade unions. In a recent poll in 
London, Respect registered just 0.5% of 
the vote - worse than the Socialist 
Alliance achieved four years ago. 

The SWP’s opportunist rush to gar¬ 
ner votes at any cost - dropping or 
watering down key principles in a vain 
attempt to be all things to all people - 
looks set to blow up in its face. The 
release by Respect of a leaflet extolling 
George Galloway to muslims because 
he is “married to a Palestinian doctor, 
has deep religious principles, is teeto¬ 
tal and principled in his fight against 
oppression” is embarrassingly des¬ 
perate. 

Despite the SSP’s nationalism we 
are calling for a maximum vote for the 
tartan socialism of Alan McCombes and 
Tommy Sheridan. And despite the 
opportunism and populism of the 
Respect manifesto, we want to see the 
biggest possible vote for the coalition. 
A derisory return would not only set 
back the struggle against the occupation 
of Iraq. It would also throw back 
attempts to build a leftwing electoral 
challenge to New Labour and with it the 
conditions for bringing into being a 
working class party. 

Communists will not celebrate such 
an outcome, even though the SWP will 
bear primary responsibility for it. The 
only possible positive from such a situ¬ 
ation is that the SWP and its member¬ 
ship will see its method exposed as 
hopeless. Let us hope, should such an 
unfortunate outcome arise, they do not 
despair and desert the field of electoral 
politics altogether • 

Marcus Strom 


Undemocratic 

John Kay says it is impossible for the 
Respect executive committee to adopt a 
pro-abortion, pro-choice policy, as this 
would need to be decided at a national 
meeting, where all members of Respect 
would be invited (Letters, May 13). He 
frirther says that for the CPGB to demand 
the Respect executive change its position 
is simply undemocratic. 

This is quite simply nonsense. Why 
can’t the Respect executive clarify already 
existing policy? The Respect declaration 
says it supports “the right to self-determi¬ 
nation of every individual in relation to 
their religious (or non-religious) beliefs, as 
well as sexual choices”. If George 
Galloway can make a public statement on 
abortion, why can’t Respect itself say what 
these words mean? 

Since the foundation of the coalition 
on January 25, the executive committee 
has drafted and passed a European man¬ 
ifesto as well as a manifesto for the 
London assembly elections - all without 
comrade Kay’s “national meeting”, which 
“all members” can attend. 

If an entire manifesto for a continent 
can be developed by the executive, why 
not policy on abortion and contraception? 
Who or what is the executive afraid of? 
Why can’t Nick Wrack, Respect chair, 
make a statement? Cat got his tongue? 
Anti-war partisans of the working class 
will be voting Respect on June 10, but that 
does not mean we can’t criticise where it 
is due. 

For Respect to remain quiet on a 
woman’s right to choose is disgraceful. 
Shame on Respect chair Nick Wrack; 
shame on treasurer Linda Smith; shame on 
Lindsey German; and shame on John 
Rees. 

Marlin Blum 

London 

Woman’s choice? 

Eddie Ford’s article on abortion came 
across as being highly insensitive and one¬ 
sided (‘Battling for control’, May 13). As 
a feminist I strongly believe that it is a 
woman’s right to do what she wishes with 
her own body. In my opinion the right to 
choose means a real choice, not a ‘choice’ 
that is forced upon a woman due to 
poverty, lack of affordable childcare or 
absent partners. A large number of women 
would not choose to have what is an 
uncomfortable, risky and invasive opera¬ 
tion, were poverty eradicated and 
socialised child-rearing introduced. 

It is true that this cannot be brought 
about under the current system, so we have 
to conclude that abortion may be a sad 
necessity for some women living under 
capitalism. We can also conclude that the 
surgery should be done as soon as possi¬ 
ble without the women in question being 
interrogated by members of the medical 
establishment. 

However, it is no ‘civil right’ for Mr 
Ford to applaud. Arguments such as 
Ford’s play into the hands of the reac¬ 
tionary pro-lifers, as he ignores the fact that 
abortion is very unpleasant for a majority 
of women and their partners, although 
most of us get over it as we must get over 
a lot of tragedies in this life. As he is a man, 
I take it for granted that Mr Ford has never 
had to undergo such a procedure, hence his 
remarkable insensitivity to women’s bod¬ 
ies and their feelings. Perhaps if it were 
men that had to bear the brunt of this par¬ 
ticular casualty of capitalism and have their 
insides tom then he would think differ¬ 
ently? 

Liz Hoskings 

email 

Miffed 

I’m sorry to hear that George Galloway 
(Letters, May 20) was a little miffed at my 
look at anti-abortion websites. 

I imagine it was this that upset him: 
“George Galloway has the charming 


Society for the Protection of Unborn 
Children as bedfellows on this issue” 
(‘Around the web’, May 13). Come on, 
comrade, there is no implication (inad¬ 
vertent or otherwise) you have joined 
SPUC, let alone its executive. Instead of 
claiming there is, I wish you had respond¬ 
ed to the political questions my piece 
raised. 

For example, are you happy that the 
Muslim Association is calling for a 
Respect vote because of your anti-abor- 
tionism? I’m sure you do not need remind¬ 
ing that their position is based on religious 
and anti-woman arguments, and not your 
“socialist reasons”. And, while we are on 
the subject, were your comments in The 
Independent off the cuff, or a deliberate 
attempt to pick up an anti-abortion vote? 
As Respect is seeking progressive support, 
I’m sure answers to these questions are not 
too much to ask for. 

Phil Hamilton 
Stoke-on-Trent 

Unforgivable 

You don’t quite know whether to laugh or 
cry at letters like those from John Davis 
and Abdul Mir (May 20). My instinct is 
mainly to laugh. 

First we are told that the Muslim 
Association of Britain are not a reactionary 
organisation because they have links to - 
among others - the Green Party on their 
website, and then we are told that there is 
a “close comparison” between the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty and the hindu fun¬ 
damentalist B JP As regards this comment, 
it is frankly ludicrous and simply proves 
how incapable its originator is of dealing 
with the political issues at hand - so much 
so that he has to resort to insane and base¬ 
less comparisons. 

As for John Davis, he has obviously 
not taken a long enough look at the 
MAB’s website, as the fluffy, progressive 
links he points to are vastly outnumbered 
by politico-religious ones. One website 
that particularly jumps out is that of the 
Pakistani fundamentalists Jamaat-e-Islami. 
Jamaat-e-Islami is, like the MAB, linked 
to the Muslim Brotherhood, a viciously 
reactionary organisation responsible for 
anti-working class bigotry wherever they 
have had power. 

While Abdul Mir claims the MAB is 
“defending human rights” at home, mem¬ 
bers of the organisation they are affiliated 
to have been abusing them abroad. But 
solidarity with working class movements 
in the muslim world has never been on the 
agenda for the Socialist Workers Party and 
its supporters, so such disdain and disre¬ 
gard for the struggle of the working class 
against islamism in the muslim world is 
hardly surprising. 

The fact that prominent MABers 
have signed up to the Respect unity coali¬ 
tion programme has less to do with 
islamists being won to leftwing ideas than 
with the driving forces behind the RUC 
creating a programme so bland that even 
islamists can support it. The MAB is not, 
as it wishes to present itself, a broad, 
benign community group representing 
Britain’s muslims. It is a political organi¬ 
sation representing a clear political ten¬ 
dency and it is quite clearly reactionary. 

Socialists forming electoral alliances 
with organisations or members of organ¬ 
isations that represent the religious 
establishment is unforgivable. Not only 
is the alliance with the MAB a betrayal 
of every socialist and working class mil¬ 
itant who has ever had to struggle 
against islamism internationally. It is also 
an enormous slap in the face to every 
muslim socialist, democrat, feminist 
and secularist in this country who has to 
fight against reactionary rightwing views 
like those of the MAB in their own com¬ 
munities. 

The left in this country needs to work 
with socialists in the muslim community 
to win muslim workers to our ideas. 
Shameless promotion of elements of the 
religious right wing of these communities 
- like the MAB - is not going to aid the 
growth of working class socialist politics, 
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steve@godwardfbu7.freeserve.co.uk if 
you are willing to help. 

Steve Booton, Joyce Canaan, Janies 
Cunningham, Tony Donnelly, Pete 
Duffy, Steve Godward, Pat Jones, 
Bob Kirk, John Knowles, Dave 
Rogers, Arash Shakib, Mia Werson, 
Steve Wheeler, Mary Williams 
Birmingham SA 


compromise those principles. A victory for 
Wheatley would undoubtedly be good for 
sales of the Worker but is about as likely 
as Scotland winning Euro 2004. 

Comrade Kent would do us all a 
favour by tuning into the real world occa¬ 
sionally. 

Simon Walker 

email 


but reactionary religious ones. 

Daniel Randall 

email 

Snide letters 

We, the undersigned members of North 
Birmingham Socialist Alliance, would like 
to reply to comrade Stuart Richardson’s 
letter ( Weekly Worker May 20). Although 
we know he is desperately whistling in the 
dark, we feel obliged to reply, as he is not 
only slandering our candidate, but he has 
sequestered all our funds (£400-plus), so 
that we began our campaign penniless. 

Independent members are the major¬ 
ity of the North Birmingham Socialist 
Alliance branch - feminists, anti-war 
activists, environmentalists, ex-Labour 
Party members, militants, trade union 
activists, ex-SWP members, anti-fascist 
campaigners and long-term supporters of 
the Troops Out Movement, as well as a 
political performer. 

In our branch’s view, comrade 
Richardson, in collaboration with all or 
some of the S A executive, has abused his 
role as treasurer. At the conference the SA 
decided not to stand candidates in the local 
elections, so we applied to the national 
executive for permission to stand as 
‘independent socialist’. Permission was 
rejected. That’s when the branch took the 
decision to suspend SA activity. We dem¬ 
ocratically agreed to divide our hinds equi¬ 
tably between the newly-formed Respect 
(of which comrade Richardson is a sup¬ 
porter) and the majority, in order for us to 
support Steve Godward. 

Ignoring the democratic decision of 
the branch, without consultation with, or 
the signatories of, other elected commit¬ 
tee officers, comrade Richardson took it 
upon himself to transfer all our money to 
the national Socialist Alliance/Respect. 
This has been supported and condoned by 
the International Socialist Group head 
honcho in Bmm, Bob Whitehead. 

Steve Godward is a well-respected 
campaigner for people’s rights in 
Erdington. Our election campaign is gain¬ 
ing tremendous support from local people 
seeking representation for their housing 
and employment rights and from those 
who wish to fight racism and build a 
socialist alternative to Labour. 

During the last few months it has 
become evident that comrade 
Richardson’s sectarianism knows no 
bounds and we find it depressing that in 
the middle of an election campaign we are 
having to answer smears, not from Tories 
or Nazis, but from someone who classes 
himself as a ‘socialist’! 

Comrade Richardson’s attack on 
Steve’s stand on gay rights is farcical when 
he himself is actively supporting the 
People’s Justice Party, who have produced 
a homophobic election leaflet urging sup¬ 
port for Respect and whose two votes 
enabled Birmingham Labour to push 
through privatisation and increase council 
tax. 

The rest of comrade Richardson’s rant 
is once again driven by sectarianism. 
Issues surrounding Iraq, sexuality, etc 
are addressed in our main leaflet, which 
was in the electorate’s homes whilst com¬ 
rade Richardson was penning his bile. The 
issue of economic migrants is to be coun¬ 
tered in a further leaflet when we get a 
copy of the BNP’s flyer. 

Comrade Richardson’s ideological 
guru, Alan Thomett, publicly stated he did¬ 
n’t know what was meant by a worker’s 
wage. Let’s help him out. Steve wants to 
stand as a councillor, having won back his 
job as a firefighter. Lirefighters are paid the 
median worker’s wage. As such all his 
council allowances would go back into 
campaign funds. 

This ploy of snide letters is not one 
that we either admire or advocate. Instead, 
we challenge comrade Richardson to a 
public and fraternal debate: How about 
‘Top-down socialism vgrassroots social¬ 
ism’ at Marxism this summer? We’re sure 
he’ll ask permission. 

We would urge all your readers to 
offer help and support, financial or other¬ 
wise, however great or small, to promote 
socialism in our area. Please phone Steve 
Godward on 07948215584 or email 


Steve Godward 

“Unlike some, I am not a ‘professional 
revolutionary’. But I have been on the 
front line, fighting against capitalism in the 
workplace. As a result I have lost my job, 
been suspended by my union and now I 
am treated with contempt by comrades in 
the Socialist Alliance. To me it all feels like 
victimisation.” 

Those words were published in the 
Weekly Worker in 2001. They were writ¬ 
ten by Steve Godward, sacked firefighter, 
who is also vice-president of the 
Birmingham Trades Council and an inde¬ 
pendent socialist candidate for Erdington 
ward in the June 10 local election. 

Steve refuses to keep quiet when he 
has a disagreement; he will not be ‘bought’ 
by trade union leaders or by the Socialist 
Workers Party, who act on the basis that 
‘workers are alright as long as they know 
their place and agree with us’! 

It is because of the S WP that Steve is 
standing as an independent socialist in the 
council election. Why isn’t he a Socialist 
Alliance candidate? Because the SWP 
majority of the S A pushed through a res¬ 
olution at a special conference pledging 
full support for Respect and banning SA 
candidates. 

So along comes Stuart Richardson, 
saying that some words that are in and 
other words that are not in Steve’s election 
address show that his campaign doesn’t 
have a socialist content (Letters, May 20)! 

The reality is that, while Respect is 
making rotten agreements with islamic 
parties, Steve is leading a clear working 
class socialist campaign aimed at building 
the confidence and consciousness of 
workers for unity in multicultural 
Birmingham against New Labour and in 
opposition to the British National Party. 
Dot Gibson 
email 

Who’s left? 

I can understand that Stuart Richardson is 
feeling somewhat peeved at the criticism 
of him for having single-handedly emptied 
the coffers of North Birmingham Socialist 
Alliance, in order to make a donation to 
Respect, in total disregard of the views of 
the membership of NBSA. However, 
that does not excuse his scandalous attack 
on a good working class comrade, Steve 
Godward. 

It is not necessary for me to detail 
Steve’s contribution to the fight for social¬ 
ism. Unlike Stuart Richardson he is not an 
apparatchik of a dead organisation, 
divorced from the class. He is a class fight¬ 
er who has been sacked and victimised, 
both by the bosses and the SWP and their 
ISG hangers-on. 

Steven’s candidature should be whol¬ 
ly supported by anyone who calls them¬ 
selves a socialist. It is not necessary, or 
even desirable, for any socialist candidate 
to articulate every socialist policy in their 
literature, given the constraints on candi¬ 
dates. What is necessary is that the candi¬ 
date is able to defend broader positions 
when people question him. 

What is wholly indefensible is so- 
called socialists supporting rabidly com- 
munalist and anti-women/gay organisa¬ 
tions in Birmingham, as Mr Richardson 
and Respect do. Because of the theft by 
Respect of the funds of North Birmingham 
Socialist Alliance, Brighton Unemployed 
Centre will be making a healthy donation 
to them instead. 

Tony Greenstein 
email 

Real world 

Phil Kent may well be correct that Liz 
Wheatley “can be relied upon to defend 
socialist principles” (Letters, May 13). This 
is probably because she will never come 
anywhere near power to risk having to 


Elephant 

The Weekly Worker now gives a column 
to someone pleading for support for the 
US Republicans’ branch in Britain 
(‘Labour left view’, May 20). As I recall, 
Lenin split with the Second International 
parties 90 years ago because they sup¬ 
ported war waging imperialism. Now 
New Labour is the world’s second war- 
waging imperialist power. And it is wag¬ 
ing war under the Nazi doctrine of first 
strike. Yet you give their supporters 
space? 

I have read the Critique of the Gotha 
programme. I can guess what Marx 
would say about Respect. But to give 
space to those in the party of the Iraq mur¬ 
derers? What are you about? Are you just 
a tail trying to stick yourself onto a 
Socialist Workers Party or Labour ele¬ 
phant? 

Richard Harris 

Canterbury 

Change the world 

I was saddened to learn of the harass¬ 
ment of gay people on the May 15 
Palestine solidarity demonstration by 
supposed radicals, who sided with 
islamist bigots rather than welcome sol¬ 
idarity from all sectors of society. Over 
the days that followed the debacle 
became depressingly more cringe-wor¬ 
thy, as certain leftist homophobes indig¬ 
nantly attempted to bluster excuses for 
their behaviour on the Indymedia activist 
website. 

I used to disbelieve groups such as 
Outrage when they spoke of the persist¬ 
ence of anti-gay sentiments on the broad 
left, just as I doubted my feminist friends 
who distrusted the left’s commitment to 
gender equality. Maybe I was being naive 
- after all, the Weekly Worker has often 
reported the bitter confrontations on the left 
(which have even involved its sellers being 
attacked), and most of us have occasion¬ 
ally witnessed such unedifying spectacles 
as anarchist and Trotskyist groups physi¬ 
cally assaulting each other on demonstra¬ 
tions. 

The question is, if radical groups 
cannot treat each other as human beings, 
what chance do we have of changing our 
world for the benefit of us all? 

Terry Starr 

Bristol 

Appeal 

Socialist Alliance members will be stand¬ 
ing, under the name ‘Democratic Socialist 
Alliance’ and on the manifesto, People 
before profit , in the local council elections 
on June 10 in Exeter, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Stockport and 
Walsall. 

These election campaigns unite the 
minority of SA comrades who reject the 
unconstitutional decision of SA conference 
on March 13 to debar SA election contests 
this year and who are resolved to contin¬ 
ue with the socialist unity project repre¬ 
sented by the formation of the S A and with 
the fight to win the working class to social¬ 
ist politics. 

The Democratic Socialist Alliance - 
People Before Profit election campaigns 
appeal to all socialists for material, finan¬ 
cial and political support. This appeal is 
launched by the S A Democracy Platform, 
which is coordinating support for the cam¬ 
paigns. 

To offer non-financial support, please 
contact the SADP convenor, Pete 
McLaren, at julie.mclaren@virgin.net. 
Linancial donations should be sent to the 
SADP treasurer, John Pearson, at PO Box 
107, Stockport SK6 7WT. Cheques 
payable to ‘Democracy Platform of the 
Socialist Alliance’. 

John Pearson 
Stockport 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday May 30 - ‘Birth of the Lirst International’, part three, using August Nimtz’s 
Marx and Engels - their contribution to the democratic breakthrough as a study 
guide. 


Marx and Engels 
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Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: Regents 
Park, Great Portland Street). 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns annual general meeting, 
Saturday June 5,12 noon to 5pm, Carrs Lane Church, Carrs Lane, Birmingham. 
Lunch provided, creche available. Reasonable transport costs for anti-deporta¬ 
tion campaigns reimbursed. 

To attend contact 0121-554 6947; ncadc@ncadc.org.uk 

37 years of occupation 

Day conference, Sunday June 6, 12.30pm to 7pm, Brunei Gallery, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Thomhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WC1 
(nearest tube: Russell Square). Including screening of Jenin, Jenin , a film by 
Mohammad Baku, mdAma s children , a film by Juliano Mer Khamis and Danniel 
Danniel. Recommended donation: £5. 

Organised by Al-Awda, Arab Media Watch, International Solidarity Movement, 
Jews for Justice for Palestinians, Just Peace UK, Palestine Solidarity Campaign. 
Hosted by London Middle East Institute Outreach Programme. 

End the occupation 

Public meeting, Wednesday, June 9, 7pm, Indian YMCA, 41 Litzroy Square, 
London WC1. Speakers: Tariq Ali, Jeremy Hardy, Haifa Zangana (Iraqi writer 
and activist), Ewa Jasiewicz (eyewitness recently returned from Iraq). 
Organised by Iraq Occupation Locus, c/o PO Box 304, Southall, UB2 5YR; 07958 
174451 (Suresh Grover) or 07958 673840 (Liz Davies). 

Labour Representation Committee 

Founding conference, Saturday July 3,9am to 4pm, TUC Congress House. 
LRC, PO Box 44178, London SW6 4DX; 020 7736 6297. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need fur¬ 
ther help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

Respect events 

Wembley: ‘Great tunes’ fundraising, Saturday May 29, 8pm, 29 Clarendon 
Gardens, HA9 7QW. 

Hackney: Social, Saturday May 29, 7.30pm, The Round Chapel, Powerscroft 
Road. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed: Lundraising social, Saturday May 29,7.30pm, village 
hall, Homcliffe. 

Cosham: Book sale fundraiser, Sunday May 30,11am, 40 Knowsley Road. 
Stoke-on-Trent: Public meeting, Sunday May 30,4pm, town hall council cham¬ 
ber, Glebe Street. 

Portsmouth: Road show, Sunday May 30, all day, Southsea Seafront and else¬ 
where. 

Birmingham: Lundraising meal, Monday May 31,6.30pm, President Restaurant, 
Stratford Road. 

Camden: Stop the War hustings, Tuesday June 1, 7pm, Council Chamber, 
Camden town hall. 

Basildon: Respect launch, Tuesday June 1, 7.30pm, Kingswood Community 
Centre, Clayhill Road (near Owl and Pussycat, above Swinton’s). 

Barnet: Muslim Association hustings, Wednesday June 2, 7pm, Bamet 
Multicultural Centre, Algernon Road. 

Birmingham: Lilm showing, Persons of interest , Wednesday June 2, 7pm, 
Midlands Arts Centre, Cannon Hill Park, Edgbaston. 

Waltham Forest: Public meeting, Thursday June 3,7.30pm, Harmony Hall, 10 
Truro Road, Walthamstow. Speaker; George Galloway. 

Stourbridge: Public meeting, Thursday June 3,8pm, Bonded Warehouse, Cannel 
Street. 
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Indian communist 
parties’ websites 

Socialism 

deferred 

T he surprise ousting of the hindu-chauvinist B JP in the Indian elections has 
produced a rare appearance of unity on the left in Britain. Both Socialist 
Worker and The Socialist (May 22) welcome the anti-privatisation senti¬ 
ments of those who voted for Congress and their left allies, whilst displaying the 
usual inability to comprehend questions of “high” politics. For example, how can 
an analysis of the election not mention secularism? 

What does the Indian left make of Congress’s surprise win? Strangely, com¬ 
rades’ visiting the Communist Party of India website (www.cpofmdia.org) for 
analysis must look elsewhere, as the site has not been updated since before the 
4 14th Lok Sabha’ (parliamentary) elections. Instead, its ‘Current issues’ feature 
is content to carry the CPI manifesto. As you can expect, it draws on its prior his¬ 
tory in the struggle for national liberation and argues how it was necessary for 
it to ally with other progressive forces to save India from “the communal fascist 
offensive mounted by the BJP”. Of course the whole document is replete with 
the phraseology and political preoccupations of ‘official communism’, but at least 
it recognises the inseparable relationship between socialism and secularism - SP 
and SWP comrades, take note. The political demands on offer are clearly addressed 
to India’s mral poor, and the overall emphasis is on deepening the development 
of capitalism, so India can pursue an independent path. To call this a two-stageist 
programme would be unfair, as socialism does not warrant a mention, let alone 
a ‘stage’. 

The CPI(M) website (www.cpim.org) looks a little uglier, but generally has 
more on offer. The site begins with an obituary for EK Nayanar, founder mem¬ 
ber and a leading comrade who died on May 19. Next is a pinched version of a 
‘Central committee communique’. Investigating further, the press release 
somewhat enthusiastically states that “the BJP and its allies have been decisively 
defeated”. If only that was the case. However, the statement does not make the 
daft mistake of overplaying the election result. It urges the left and secular forces 
to remain vigilant in the face of communalism. Secondly, the analysis notes that 
specifically left parties have been strengthened - the CPI(M) tally of seats has risen 
to its highest ever total, 44. 

The bulk of the statement is concerned with the new government: “The 
CPI(M) is of the opinion that various parties who have contributed to the defeat 
of the BJP should form the government”, and then contradicts its own advice by 
declaring that “the CPI(M) cannot be part of the Congress-led alliance”, prefer¬ 
ring instead to extend support from the outside. The reasons for not doing so go 
unelaborated. There follow five bullet points around communalism and secularism, 
independent foreign policy and wealth redistribution, which the CPI(M) will be 
urging the government to adopt. 

Additional articles on the elections and the attitude to government are includ¬ 
ed, but, to be honest, they add little to the central committee statement. However, 
the right-hand column offers a selection of election material. Firstly the manifesto 
puts high politics at centre stage, denouncing the BJP’s anti-democratic moves 
in office and its attempts to deeply embed communalist ideologies and practices 
in the state apparatus. Its ‘shining India’ neoliberalism, brinkmanship over Kashmir, 
slavish devotion to the USA and general corruption are correctly seen as part and 
parcel of the BJP’s attempt to lessen the impact of popular pressure on govern¬ 
mental institutions (this is ably supported elsewhere on the website by Lies, 
damned lies and statistics - this point-by-point rebuttal of the BJP’s free market 
rhetoric was released as a party pamphlet). Like those of its CPI allies, the demands 
are essentially social democratic in character, but they tend to be more detailed 
and less overtly concerned with capitalist development. 

Once again, socialism is forever delayed. The manifesto is not a document 
of class struggle but of giving Indian capitalism a human face. The ‘Socialism 
in the contemporary world’ section of its programme is unhelpful in this regard. 
It contains a brief overview of 20th century socialism, notes the “serious mistakes” 
of the “socialist countries”, and how the persistence of capitalism requires social¬ 
ist solutions. The bridge between CPI(M)’s everyday demands and socialism is 
tucked away in the ‘People’s democracy and its programme’ section. It implies 
its demands are informed by “the political ideological maturity of the working 
class”, and the need for a genuine “anti-monopoly” alliance that could establish 
a “people’s democracy”, and open the road to socialism. In other words, work¬ 
ers’ power is to be forever deferred. 

Nevertheless, at over 800,000 members, the CPI(M) seems the best place for 
communists in India to be fighting for revolutionary socialism • 

Phil Hamilton 



Scargill expels Brar 



Victim and victimiser 


A t last the inevitable has happened. 
Arthur Scargill has finally rid 
himself of the leaders of the ultra- 
Stalinite opposition in the Socialist Labour 
Party. At its May 8 meeting the SLP exec¬ 
utive voted to expel five of its own mem¬ 
bers - Harpal Brar, Zane Carpenter, Robert 
Morris, Carlos Rule and Ella Rule - 
together with the entire executive of the 
Yorkshire region. 

The expulsions have been met with 
the resignations of a good number of hard¬ 
core Stalinites, who have made up the 
majority of the active membership for the 
last few years. As well as Yorkshire, they 
also controlled London, which now has no 
SLP organisation at all. What remains of 
the party is now in such disarray and so 
completely lacking in any kind of infra¬ 
structure that standing in the June 10 
European and Greater London Authority 
elections has not even been considered. A 
handful of SLP candidates are - more or 
less autonomously - contesting local 
council seats. 

Ever since September 11 2001 the 
split between the Scargillites and ultra- 
Stalinites has been on the cards. The lat¬ 
ter - headed by Harpal Brar of the Stalin 
Society, but consisting also of various tiny 
remnants of ‘third period’ ‘official com¬ 
munism’ - actually welcomed the al 
Qa’eda attack on the World Trade Center, 
while Scargill and co condemned it. 

However, at the October 2002 triennial 
congress, the Stalinites had a narrow 
majority among the 130 or so delegates 
and all but swept the board in the con¬ 
stituency section of the NEC elections. 
Through their control of the women’s and 
youth section, Brar could nominate two 
more EC members and Scargill was only 
able to maintain his overall EC majority 
thanks to the 3,000 votes of a phantom 
‘affiliated trade union’, the North West, 
Cheshire and Cumbria Miners 
Association, which ‘elected’ all the EC 
‘trade union section’ reps to his orders. 

To be honest, I am surprised it has 
taken Scargill so long to expel the Brarites. 
He seemed on the verge of doing so a year 
ago, after Brar himself (editor of Lalkar , 
formally the journal of the Indian Workers 
Association) circulated a document on 
education policy which, for some strange 
reason, displeased Scargill so much he 
issued dire threats. Equally mysteriously, 
the Great Leader pulled back from disci¬ 
plinary action at that time. 

Instead, the battleground shifted to the 
youth section and attempts to wrest con¬ 
trol back from the Brarites. Scargill 
alleged that Carlos Rule was ‘too old’ at 27 
to be the youth section representative on 
the EC, even though he had been elected 
to that post for a three-year period in 2002 
and the previous occupant had only stood 
down at the age of 28. Comrade Rule’s 
officership was declared “unconstitution¬ 
al” (a term which Scargill uses inter¬ 
changeably with ‘not to my liking’), 
despite the fact that the constitution lays 
down no upper age limit for youth section 
membership. 

Matters came to a head at the January 
24 EC meeting. SLP president Paul 
Hardman declared that comrade Rule 
must leave the meeting - a demand which 
was met with a refusal, since the Brarites 
stated that he was an elected EC member 
who was perfectly entitled to be present. 
This resulted in comrades Hardman, 
Scargill and vice-president Linda Muir 
turning on their heels and abandoning the 
meeting. 

The following day the five Brarites 
wrote a joint letter of complaint to Scargill, 
which they subsequently circulated in the 
party: “... what you and comrade 
Hardman did on Saturday January 24 was 
in the worst traditions of bureaucratic 
manoeuvring, manipulation and abuse 
of authority and in complete violation of 
the organisational principles of a prole¬ 
tarian party and the norms governing rela¬ 
tions among comrades ... 


“We urge you, comrade Scargill, to 
give up the habit of treating those who dis¬ 
agree with you as your enemies. No pro¬ 
letarian party can be built by those who 
have been persuaded or intimidated into 
becoming servile flunkeys” (Letter to 
Scargill, January 25). Strong words indeed 
- especially from those who had previously 
been widely regarded as not much better 
than “servile flunkeys” themselves. 

The very act of writing this letter, let 
alone circulating it internally, was regard¬ 
ed by Scargill as ‘factionalism’ and final¬ 
ly, on April 22, he wrote to the five 
demanding they agree to cease their 
“unconstitutional” behaviour, undertake 
never to circulate correspondence within 
the party again and declare in writing their 
acceptance of the “ideological position” of 
the SLP. Unsurprisingly, their joint reply 
was not considered satisfactory, espe¬ 
cially as the Brarites threw the accusations 
back in the face of the three officers: 

“Our experience is that the three of 
you periodically violate both the party con¬ 
stitution and congress decisions, that you 
treat the party constitution with utter con¬ 
tempt and shun the decisions of the party 
congress if you don’t agree with them, or 
if they do not suit your temporary expe¬ 
diency, as the devil shuns holy water. 

“... we have insisted, and continue to 
insist, that the SLP is no private property 
of yours, that it belongs to the entire mem¬ 
bership, and no one is above the mles and 
decisions of the party. You cannot simply 
choose, as you often do, to abide by con¬ 
stitutional provisions for only so long as 
they suit you. You cannot continue to flout, 
as you often do, the decisions of our 
supreme body - the congress - when such 
decisions no longer suit you” (Letter, May 
1 ). 

Examples of Scargill’s own uncon¬ 
stitutional behaviour were the barring of an 
elected EC member, the failure to hold a 
proper executive meeting for six months 
since November 2003 and his ‘job swap’ 
with Hardman, who was elected general 
secretary at the 2002 congress, while 
Scargill was president. For the second time 
since he founded the SLP in 1996, Scargill 
has simply exchanged positions with 
another officer and taken up a post for 
which he was not elected. 

At the May 8 EC meeting Scargill 
attempted unsuccessfully to prevent the 
Brarites attending by ordering a group of 
young recruits to block their entry to the 
venue. However, despite failing to keep 
them out, he had enough hand-picked EC 
members present to vote through the 
expulsion - a decision taken after a ‘hear¬ 
ing’ which consisted solely of himself 
reading out a statement, the ‘accused’ 
being given no right to speak in their own 
defence. 


Of course, the ultra-Stalinites are but 
the latest (and probably the last) strand of 
membership to fall foul of the SLP dicta¬ 
tor. Scargill has driven out one opposition 
after another. Membership now consists of 
a couple of hundred mostly atomised, 
lethargic individuals, compared to over 
2,000 in 1997. First, hundreds of com¬ 
munists and socialists of every shade, who 
had joined the SLP with real hope in the 
early days, either had their membership 
‘voided’ or left in disillusionment. Next for 
the chop were former courtiers Patrick 
Sikorski and Brian Heron of the unla¬ 
mented Fourth International Supporters 
Caucus (Fisc). They were replaced at the 
top by Roy Bull and his homophobic 
Economic and Philosophic Review faction, 
which provoked a further exodus, includ¬ 
ing most of the remaining trade union lead¬ 
ers - Mick Rix, Bob Crow, Joe Marino, 
and a whole swathe of lower-ranking 
union activists. The Bullites were quick¬ 
ly booted out, leaving the way clear for 
comrade Brar and his followers. 

All these factions - Fisc, EPSR and 
Stalinites - had one thing in common: they 
all, to a greater or lesser degree, were in 
their time Scargill sycophants, either 
helping him in the latest witch-hunt or, at 
the very least, not lifting a finger or utter¬ 
ing a word of protest when he turned on 
comrades who dared question him, includ¬ 
ing those previously favoured by the 
Great Leader. 

The Brarites were no exception. They 
fully backed his expulsion of the Fiscites 
and acted as apologists for Scargill’s anti¬ 
democratic manoeuvring. While today 
they sneeringly refer to the “fictitious bat¬ 
talions that Scargill claims to have as trade 
union affiliates”, in 1997 they rushed to 
defend the use of the 3,000 block votes of 
the NWCCMA. It was as though Scargill 
could do no wrong. 

Now it is a different story: “With a zeal 
worthy of a better cause, our oppor¬ 
tunists in the SLP, led by Arthur Scargill, 
saturated through and through with the 
politics of trade unionism (ie, bourgeois 
politics), have been busy trying to rid the 
SLP of all serious theoretical thought and 
turn it into yet another outfit completely 
characterised by eclecticism and lack of 
principle” (Statement by expelled five to 
SLP members, undated). A bit late to 
notice it now, comrades. 

Just over a year ago I wrote: “The 
Brarites are just about the only members 
of the party with any energy. Soon no-one 
will remain except Scargill himself... and 
it is only a matter of time before he falls 
out with himself and finds peace in obliv¬ 
ion” ( Weekly Worker March 6 2003). 

Will the last one out please turn off the 
light? • 

Simon Harvey 
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T here are just two short weeks 
until the elections on June 10. 
Campaigning is well underway on 
behalf of a whole array of parties 
seeking to win councillors, London AMs 
and MEPs. An outside observer would be 
foigiven for thinking that there really ought 
to be more excitement. 

Why disinterest mles is no mystery. 
Despite a massively increased popular 
engagement in street politics over the war 
with Iraq, there is a corresponding increase 
in distrust and contempt for mainstream 
politicians of all stripes. Alike, the Labour 
government and the Tory opposition dully 
repeated US lies about Saddam Hussein. 
Together with Charles Kennedy they 
automatically supported ‘our’ troops when 
the war began and now, along with the 
Greens, they all humbug about wanting to 
involve that den of thieves and murderers, 
the United Nations. Not surprisingly then, 
when it comes to Europe and the politics 
of local government, their platforms are 
universally uninspiring. 

Such an assessment is even more 
deserved in the case of the mayoral election 
in London. Of the candidates, Ken 
Livingstone is the clear favourite to win. He 
has the advantage of his track record as cur¬ 
rent office-holder and being seen as an anti¬ 
war, anti-Blair candidate. His biggest dis¬ 
advantage is that he is back in the fold of the 
pro-war, pro-Blair Labour Party. 

‘Red’ Ken’s vision for London is woe¬ 
fully prosaic, demonstrating how unwar¬ 
ranted his nickname is. He promises yet 
more police officers on the beat, minor 
reforms to the overstretched public trans¬ 
port network and a reduction in vehicle 
fumes. The Conservative and Liberal 
Democrat candidates do not even seem to 
be trying. They differentiate themselves 
from Livingstone by mere degrees. 

In contrast, the Green Party’s Darren 
Johnson has a slightly more ambitious 
vision. His action plan includes compul¬ 
sory solar panels on new buildings and 
more allotments. Well-intentioned no 
doubt, but the Greens do not attempt to 
address the fundamental issues facing 
working class people in London. This is 
not surprising. Whereas communists seek 
to liberate humanity from the shackles 
imposed onus by capitalism, the Greens 
with their lack of class politics seek 
merely to replace those shackles with ones 
that are made from recycled materials. 

Wasted opportunity 

The London manifesto of Respect’s may- 
oral candidate, Lindsey German, is most 
disappointing. Contesting the mayoral 
election provided comrade German with 
an excellent opportunity to raise the pro¬ 
file of Respect. Unfortunately, instead of 
putting clear red water between Respect 
and its rivals, comrade German, a leading 
member of the Socialist Workers Party, 
plays it safe with her ‘vision’ for London. 

Lazily, Respect for the most part 
simply echoes Livingstone and eclectically 
borrows from here and there; however, 
because the comrades know they have no 
chance of getting elected, they throw in a 
few uncosted, ill-considered populist pro¬ 
posals for good measure, so it appears that 
they are standing to the left. Accordingly, 
the congestion charge is lauded, with the 
proviso that there should be a sliding scale 
based on income, instead of a flat rate. Try 
administering that nightmare. Respect 
repeats the Liberal Democrats’ call for a 
service tax instead of the council tax, and 
steals the Greens’ policy for 2Qmph speed 
limits in residential areas. Thankfully it 


does not call for more police, but nor does 
it call for a reduction in their numbers (let 
alone their replacement by a democratic 
people’s militia). 

Respect’s London Manifesto repre¬ 
sents a wasted opportunity, merely prom¬ 
ising more of the same ... only a little bit 
nicer. Communists have the duty to provide 
leadership to the working class, develop¬ 
ing an analysis of the past and the present 
in combination with a vision of what we 
stand to gain, and setting out a plan of 
action outlining how to achieve it. This is 
important - we do not merely react to cir¬ 
cumstance: we seek to be positive agents 
of change. We are capable of imagining a 
future and working to realise it. 

A vision for London 

The mayoral elections provide the occasion 
to present a genuine vision for London. 
Basing ourselves on need and the logic of 
the class struggle, not working within the 
narrow constraints currently imposed on us 
by the bourgeois state, allows us to sketch 
out what London might be like under a 
regime of democratic, working class control 
- which of necessity is already pushing at 
and through the bounds of capitalism. 
Respect candidates, and indeed all the oth¬ 
ers, rightly acknowledge that London’s 
greatest asset is its population. A cynic might 
say this is simply a ploy to gain their votes, 
but it is nevertheless true. However, although 
Londoners have had a very real effect on the 
development of the city, they have never 
been truly in control of their own lives: they 
have been subject to the drives and imper¬ 
atives of capital. The struggle for human lib¬ 
eration will change that. London, and 
indeed all cities, will then reflect the fact that 
humanity is in control of its own destiny and 
able at long last to achieve its frill potential. 

Cities represent concentrated human¬ 
ity. The historic foundation of cities about 
5,500 years ago in Mesopotamia enabled 
the development of civilisation. It allowed 
us as a species to move from existing in 
isolated communities to interacting with 
one another on a much greater basis. Cities 
led to centralised government; they pro¬ 
vided the opportunity for mutual defence; 
they enabled the exchange of ideas and 
increased cultural development; acted as 
a nexus for trade and ultimately industry; 
and, no less crucially, provided a home. 

Over time cities have spread across the 
globe, growing substantially in size, and in 
the developed world most of the population 
now live in urban areas. Cities represent 
progress therefore, but too often that 
progress has been at the cost of humanity. 
Industrialisation and the development of 
capitalist world trade led to huge advances 
in technology and production, but the 
workforce were forced to live in squalid 
conditions, resulting in appallingly high 
mortality rates and poor quality of life. 

There is an imaginative lineage 
between the Victorian Manchester depict¬ 
ed by Engels and Dickens’s London and 
the nightmarish negation of humanity that 
cities in dystopian science-fiction repre¬ 
sent, such as in Ridley Scott’s Bladerunner 
or Mega-City One in Judge Dredd. But 
clearly, London 2004 is neither a slum-rid¬ 
den death trap nor a technological hell¬ 
hole. All that is good has been won, and 
often through fierce struggle. Nevertheless 
there is no room for complacency. 
Housing is prohibitively expensive, trav¬ 
el painfiilly slow, the underground system 
is creaking and increasingly dangerous, 
work is stressful and crime and anti-social 
behaviour is endemic. 

In contrast, a workers’ London would 


not have to pull against the needs of cap¬ 
ital, but flow with the needs of humanity. 
London is an incredibly diverse city; 
there is a bewildering array of distinct dis¬ 
tricts, dividing the city into extremes of 
rich and poor; residential, commercial and 
cultural; work and leisure. Our London 
would not be the opposite extreme of this; 
it would not be Stalinesque in its unifor¬ 
mity. But it would break down such rigid 
and unnecessary divisions; it would break 
up the existing ghettos. Capitalism forces 
us to compartmentalise our lives and its 
cities reflect that. A workers’ London 
would, however, be an environment 
encouraging complete lives. Its populace 
would be able to live in comfortable, safe 
and healthy surroundings; able to enrich 
themselves with culture and education; 
able to lead productive lives; able to 
relax and enjoy themselves; able to enjoy 
the highest quality sustenance and health¬ 
care; and most pertinently they would be 
able to access all these aspects of life eas¬ 
ily using an efficient transport system. 

Transport 

If we imagine London to be a living 
organism, then its transport system are its 
veins, arteries and nervous system That net¬ 
work is clogged and sluggish. Many roads 
are congested with private traffic, the 
buses and the tube are overcrowded, dirty 
and unreliable and pedestrians and cyclists 
often have to take their lives in their 
hands. Travelling into and around London 
is not a pleasant or an easy experience. 

However, the answer does not lie in 
pricing some users off the road and packing 
them onto already overstretched public 
transport. Instead, what is needed is a gen¬ 
uinely viable alternative, one that is prefer¬ 
able to private transport. Public transport 
should be free, paid for from the profits of 
big business, in order to allow people to 
move more easily about the city. The tube 
system needs to be expanded, and in many 
areas heavily modernised. Buses need to be 
more frequent, with new routes introduced 
to make them accessible to all Londoners. 
The number of dedicated bus and cycle 
lanes needs to be dramatically increased and 
the same applies to pedestrianised areas and 
pedestrian crossings - even at the cost of pri¬ 
vate road-users’ inconvenience. 

Door-to-door community transport 
for the elderly and people with disability 
is at present merely tokenistic - where it 
exists at all, that is. Many more staff must 
be made available to support not only the 
elderly and disabled, but also people 
unfamiliar with London. Why should 
anyone have to struggle to safely navigate 
their way around our capital? Lreight could 
be transported by rail or river. 

Many people travel in London for 
work but, making use of new technology, 
more of these jobs could be done at home 
with just the occasional trip to a central 
office. Clearly there also needs to be some 
time and money dedicated to the creative 
development of public transport, including 
cleaner forms, and better utilising the 
Thames. We should aim for a London 
where social transport is so efficient that 
private vehicles would become increas¬ 
ingly few and far between. 

Democracy, planning 
and development 

As discussed, many of the problems faced 
by Londoners are results of its development 
having being controlled by a powerful rul¬ 
ing elite. A democratic London would be 
mn through workers’ and residents’ coun¬ 


cils - representative bodies elected by, and 
directly and instantly accountable to, their 
constituencies. They would represent peo¬ 
ple who work together and people who live 
together. Decisions would of course need to 
be coordinated and facilitated by a central 
organisation - one that is, again, democrat¬ 
ically elected and accountable. Councils 
would operate within workplaces and 
communities, not apart from them. 

Rather than allow London to grow hap¬ 
hazardly at the behest of capital, workers’ 
and residents’ councils would be responsi¬ 
ble for the development of the city. At pres¬ 
ent there are office buildings on premium 
land lying empty, while people live in hos¬ 
tels, substandard accommodation or are 
without a home. Coordinated planning 
would ensure that everyone had a home suf¬ 
ficient for their needs, and be able to move 
as those needs changed. Needless to say, 
land must be nationalised, so democratically 
decided planning and building decisions 
would be based on people’s needs, not those 
of capital. This would require an increase in 
social housing and a gradual erosion of the 
concept of private housing. 

Housing is of primary concern, but such 
planning would also enable London to free 
up more space in crowded districts, to be 
turned into parks and woodlands. Ways must 
be found of relieving parts of inner London 
of its claustrophobic quality through a 
more human-friendly and green environ¬ 
ment. Developing London in this manner 
means that districts would contain amenities 
that all too often require long journeys at 
present; ensuring that there are schools, hos¬ 
pitals, leisure facilities and so forth equal to 
the needs of the community and within easy 
distance. Prominence should also be given 
to, for want of a better phrase, community 
centres. These would provide a venue for 
meetings, communal childcare, education 
courses and the like. 

Crime and the militia 

Crime is the expression of material cir¬ 
cumstance, produced by economic and 
social inequality, despair and resentment. 
It arises first and foremost from the 
absence of solidarity in fragmented capi¬ 
talist society and such alienation means 
that empathy for those outside one’s par¬ 
ticular environment is often in short sup¬ 
ply. The response of bourgeois politicians 
is to increase the size of the police force in 
a vain attempt to suppress the symptoms 
rather than tackle the cause. What will 
reduce crime in the long term is social jus¬ 
tice, stronger social networks and the pro¬ 
vision of more opportunities for people to 
creatively express themselves. 

Respect’s London manifesto asks the 
rhetorical question, “Why do we never 
hear [about the police dealing with] cor¬ 
porate crime?” The answer is because they 
are the police, existing above and beyond 
our control; they are accountable to the 
bourgeois state and do its bidding. The 
bosses fight each other mainly through the 
civil courts, using teams of extremely 
expensive lawyers. A democratic London 
would have to go hand in hand with ever 
expanding measures of workers’ control 
over offices, factories, hospitals, depots, 
etc. We put our faith in those below, not the 
police force: indeed even under capitalism 
communists are committed to the dis¬ 
banding of the police force and its 
replacement by a citizens’ militia. 

The concept of neighbourhood watch¬ 
es was flawed from the outset - set up to 
provide police collaborators and inform¬ 
ants; but the idea of residents cooperating 
and watching out for one another could be 


an empowering one. Residents’ commit¬ 
tees could coordinate efforts to reduce anti¬ 
social behaviour at a local level. 

Culture, leisure, educa¬ 
tion and health 

London boasts a rich and diverse history 
- its turbulent and triumphant past is vis¬ 
ible throughout the city. Communists 
recognise the advances made by previous 
generations, and do not seek to deny the 
past or negate its gains; rather we learn 
from the past and seek to allow humani¬ 
ty to progress still further. London is 
famous for its statues and monuments, its 
palaces, castles and churches. Such fea¬ 
tures must be fully socialised, their use 
democratically decided by the people. 
Churches, temples and mosques will 
receive no funding from the state; instead 
their upkeep will be the responsibility of 
their congregations. 

Culture should be readily and freely 
available. Museums, art galleries, concert 
halls, sports fields and such facilities 
must be accessible to all. Works of art cur¬ 
rently closeted in private collections 
should be made available to public gal¬ 
leries, and in turn loaned to venues around 
the country and abroad. Lunding, support 
and encouragement should be given to 
people wishing to express themselves cre¬ 
atively. Equally, the fullest provision 
should be made for those wishing to put 
forward their point of view; with uncen¬ 
sored, subsidised access to television, 
radio, the internet and printing presses. 
Debate should be encouraged, and no 
doubt Speaker’s Comer and Trafalgar 
Square will continue to be popular venues. 

London has benefited from successive 
waves of newcomers, both from elsewhere 
in the country and from overseas. This has 
a positive influence on the development of 
the city. Hostility to immigrants, an often 
insular outlook on the part of migrants 
themselves and the pervading, divisive ide¬ 
ology of multiculturalism have together 
produced highly segregated communities. 
Our London will be inclusive, promoting 
assimilation of fresh ideas and the enrich¬ 
ment of a common culture. 

The health and education of Londoners 
should also be paramount. At present such 
provision is of highly variable quality and 
generally insufficient. Health and education 
should be seen as a right, not a privilege, and 
a responsibility of the community; not 
merely those directly involved as users or 
providers. Teachers, carers and health pro¬ 
fessionals should elect their own workers’ 
councils to mn all such institutions demo¬ 
cratically with the participation of patients 
and students. Health should be viewed 
holistically, with extra emphasis placed on 
prevention and the mind-body paradigm, 
rather than just the treatment of illness. 
Needless to say, religious and private 
schools will be abolished. Education should 
be ongoing and should encourage people to 
debate, develop their own ideas and chal¬ 
lenge existing ones. 

The future of our city will be deter¬ 
mined by a bewildering array of inter¬ 
cepting variables, not least of which is the 
ongoing stmggle of the working class for 
emancipation. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason why we cannot start immediately 
to implement such an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme for London. Hopefully my initial 
musings will provoke debate on what kind 
of city Londoners want to see, and by 
extension, what kind of society we want 
to live in • 

Jem Jones 
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Rediscover 
CPGB politics! 


Ben Lewis is amongst those 
CPGB comrades who have 
recently joined the Red 
Platform. In doing so, he 
feels he is defending the pol¬ 
itics which led him to join 
the CPGB in the first place 

I t seems ironic that the reasons for 
my decision to join the comrades of 
the Red Platform exactly reflect the 
reasons for my original decision to join 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
during the beginning of that life¬ 
changing period of mass protest against 
the Iraqi war. 

Flirting with the various groups on 
that demonstration gave me a fasci¬ 
nating insight into the somewhat dirty, 
depressing world of left politics. As 
somebody previously not particularly 
active politically, it was rather intimi¬ 
dating to be faced with a modem ver¬ 
sion of the Life ofBrian. 

Nevertheless, it did make me ask 
myself a number of questions about 
my own left politics and after some 
reading and investigation I found 
myself attracted to the CPGB and the 
Alliance for Workers ’ Liberty. 

How refreshing it was then, to read 
a brilliant article by Jack Conrad in 
relation to working with the Muslim 
Association of Britain - on demon¬ 
strations, in meetings and so forth - and 
criticising the rather odd politics of the 
AWL, which refused to march with the 
MAB, or engage with anything which 
involved them. ‘March separately, 
strike together’ was the slogan of the 
time - working with the MAB is fine, 
as long as it involves no abrogation of 
principle or watering down of pro¬ 
gramme. Needless to say, my mem¬ 
bership application form was already 
sent to London. 

Quite clearly, the Respect unity 
coalition’s declaration not only indi¬ 
cates a watering down of principle to 
group together with reactionary asso¬ 
ciations like the MAB, but in my opin¬ 
ion was created with this sole intention 
- simply pulling in as many people as 
possible. If vagueness were a literary 
virtue, then the declaration would 
surely win a Nobel Prize. Indeed, the 
political platitudes of Respect have a 
little bit of everything for everyone. 
Opposed to war? Vote Respect. Pro¬ 
abortion? Vote Respect. Anti-Abortion? 
Vote Respect. This logic, involving pre¬ 
cisely the abrogation of principle that 
Jack Conrad so wisely warned against 
only just over a year ago, is inherent in 
Respect. 

This is why I have joined the Red 
Platform. I support the tactic of work¬ 
ing within Respect in order to highlight 
its contradictions with the intention of 
creating a democratic party of the 
working class, using the same analysis 
that the Weekly Worker had been put¬ 
ting across before our March 21 aggre¬ 
gate. 

The work that the CPGB has 
done inside Respect, in the face of calls 
of ‘Splitters!’ from certain elements 
within its membership, has been 
extremely effective. The very fact 
that George Galloway has been a reg¬ 
ular on our letters page shows the 
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extent to which a relatively small 
organisation like ours can punch well 
above its weight when it presents 
coherent politics. 

However, there is clearly no coher¬ 
ence in the party’s majority line on the 
MAB and the implications of attempt¬ 
ing to achieve the biggest possible vote 
for Respect. Clearly, principles have 
been shed in order to get the MAB on 
board, and to argue that this distorted 
project of lowest-common-denomi¬ 
nator politics should succeed in the 
name of working class consciousness 
and representation is not credible. 
John Rees summed up beautifully 
where Respect is coming from when 
he argued: “We voted for what they 
[the masses] want.” In other words, 
Respect has taken on the logic of bour¬ 
geois electoralism - namely, holding up 
a mirror to the consciousness of the 
masses at a particular time, as opposed 
to actively seeking to challenge the 
bourgeois consensus (with immigration 
as a key example) and thereby promote 
the development of consciousness. 
That is why Respect will not succeed 
in the way socialist partisans want it to: 
that is, in making progress towards a 
principled working class party. 

This is not the only position that 
Red Platform comrades are uniting 
around, however. As seen in previous 
issues of the Weekly Worker , the way 
in which the party seeks to expand, 
recruit and educate new members is 
another important question. Party 
democracy is something that the Red 
Platform will also enhance, bringing to 
the foreground the issues behind just 
why we have changed our position in 
engaging with Respect, and so forth. 

The very fact that this article can be 
published at all puts the CPGB streets 
ahead of other left groups, following 
closely the traditions of Iskra and the 
early Pravda. Democracy is, however, 
the most abused term in the world. 
Bourgeois demagogues, and left sects, 
profess democracy; but democracy is 
an active process of engagement - a 
clash in which different ideas are won 
and lost. The Red Platform will only 
assist this process. We invite both 
CPGB members and those close to us 
to play an active role in this - seeking 
to reunite the CPGB with its initial 
analysis of Respect and how we 
engage with both reactionary forces 
and fellow socialists and, in so doing, 
attempting to radically influence both 
Respect and the Socialist Alliance 
Democracy Platform • 

Ben Lewis 


By any means 
necessary 


C omrade Mike Macnair’s two recent 
pieces on the issues posed by the 
eruption of mass-based resistance 
in Iraq - his theses (‘The occupation of 
Iraq, the struggle against it, and the tasks 
of communists’ Weekly Worker April 29), 
and his article in last week’s paper 
(‘Imperialists, islamists and communists’, 
May 20) evidence at least some of the 
problems that disarm much of the left in 
the face of the recent series of neo-impe- 
rialist wars. While Mike himself is clear¬ 
ly in favour of the unconditional with¬ 
drawal of imperialist troops from Iraq, and 
at least verbally states that he would like 
to see the imperialists defeated outright, in 
practice many of the concrete arguments 
he uses somewhat contradict that. 

Not only that, but he appears to polit¬ 
ically defend forces that are clearly not in 
favour of such an outcome, as we shall see 
- which somewhat undercuts the positive 
features in his material. His arguments are 
contradictory; in part despite their correct 
elements they represent a misguided chal¬ 
lenge to one of the most fundamental ele¬ 
ments of the attitude of communists to 
colonial wars waged by non-working 
class forces - the obligation to critically 
support genuine struggles against imperi¬ 
alism for national independence. 

Mike seems at first to be arguing carte 
blanche against supporting any stmggle 
against colonial occupation that is not led 
right from the beginning by communists. 
This is the only way that one can interpret 
the passage in his second article criticising 
my point that the Iraqi left has to partici¬ 
pate, independently, in the mass stmggles 
that erupted against the US occupation in 
April. Mike makes a rather odd analogy 
with China in the 1920s to illustrate his 
point: 

“In this context it is startling and sig¬ 
nificant that Ian should make no mention 
of the policy of the communists in China 
in the 1930s, when China was actually 
invaded and partially occupied by 
Japanese imperialism. If the Chinese 
communists had followed Ian’s line, they 
would have called for ‘victory to the resist¬ 
ance’ and integrated themselves in the 
Guomindang. This was Stalin’s advice to 
them. Instead, they fought the imperialists 
with their own forces and their own 


methods independently of the 
Guomindang. Political suicide? The result 
was that the defeat of the Japanese was 
rapidly followed by the defeat of the 
Guomindang and the victory of the 
Chinese communists” (Weekly Worker 
May 20). 

Mike finds it odd that I should not 
have praised Mao’s opposition to Stalin’s 
instructions to liquidate communist polit¬ 
ical activity into the Guomindang in the 
late 1920s, and odd that I do not look to 
Mao’s subsequent ‘independent’ struggle 
that led to the coming to power of the 
Communist Party of China in 1949. 
However, there is nothing remotely odd 
why I, or anyone else, should not hold up 
Mao’s ‘communists’ as a model of how to 
stmggle for national independence from 
colonial occupation where there is a 
strong bourgeois nationalist movement. 
The reasons for not making such a point 
is obvious - in my view the peasant-guer¬ 
rilla CPC, having abandoned the cities for 
the sake of a guerrilla stmggle whose 
social base was the middle peasantry, 
ceased to be a working class organisation 
by the early 1930s. 

As it consolidated itself as an ‘inde¬ 
pendent’ alternative, it became actually just 
as much of a threat to the working class, 
in its own way, as the Guomindang. This 
was perceived in outline by Trotsky him¬ 
self, who warned that, in the event of the 
peasant armies taking control of the cities, 
they would likely come into conflict with 
the proletariat. But it would be absurd to 
argue, because of the danger to the prole¬ 
tariat from both the Guomindang and the 
Maoist ‘Red’ armies, that it would have 
been correct for Marxists to refuse to take 
sides between either the Guomindang or 
Mao’s peasant armies, and the invading 
Japanese imperialists. And despite these 
considerations, and the disagreement 
between Stalin and Mao over whether to 
merge the CPC with the Guomindang, I 
should note that it was not the policy of 
Mao to refuse to take sides on those occa¬ 
sions when the Guomindang did clash 
with the Japanese. 

On the contrary, the Maoist policy 
towards the Guomindang was a pastiche 
- gutted of any revolutionary content, of 
course - of the ‘united front’ tactic that the 


revolutionary Comintern actually envis¬ 
aged between working class communist 
and social democratic parties. Mao’s 
‘united front’ was between a petty bour¬ 
geois/peasant, left-nationalist guerrilla 
army and the more conventionally bour¬ 
geois nationalist Guomindang. But it is 
quite clear that Mao did advocate an 
alliance with the Guomindang against the 
Japanese invaders - and attempted to 
undermine the Guomindang by showing 
in practice their failure to consistently fight 
for national independence. 

Mike resorts to all kinds of partial and, 
I would argue, misleading, points of 
analysis about Iraq today in order to 
show that the insurgents do not have real 
mass support. For instance he says, regard¬ 
ing the post-April situation in Iraq, that: 
“there was a mass exodus of refugees from 
Fallujah at the height of the siege, and the 
US has been able to create at least a tem¬ 
porary deal by bringing ex-Ba’athist gen¬ 
erals back into play. In Najaf, al-Sadr is for 
the present protected by deals with the tra¬ 
ditional shia leadership, while an attempt 
by his militia to launch an insurrection in 
Basra failed, and US operations in Kerbala 
have not as yet proved to be the tripwire 
for a mass uprising. In other words, the 
advocates of immediate and open war to 
expel the occupiers do not (yet) command 
the level of support which would turn their 
minority actions into a real generalised 
uprising” (ibid). 

It all depends what you mean by “gen¬ 
eralised uprising”. It is very rare for an 
uprising, anywhere in the world, to be 
“generalised” in the manner Mike means 
for very long. It either tends to be victori¬ 
ous outright, or suffer setbacks. Mike 
talked earlier about China and the war of 
the Maoists, and tried to use their exam¬ 
ple to illustrate why we should not take a 
clear side with the Iraq insurgency today. 
However, Mike must be aware that, due to 
an unfavourable relationship of forces in 
periods during their struggle, the CPC was 
forced to undertake the Long March 
(which was in fact a long retreat) to the 
most remote areas of China in the north¬ 
western Shanxi province in 1935. 

Was not this reverse and retreat far 
more dramatic than anything that has hap¬ 
pened to the April insurgents in Iraq, thus 
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far at least? Obviously, yes. Did this 
retreat mean that Mao was no longer lead¬ 
ing a “generalised” uprising against the 
Japanese and the Guomindang, and no 
longer had mass support? Obviously, no. 
Anyone who drew such a conclusion 
would have been extremely foolish. Such 
anti-colonial movements can and often do 
go through all sorts of stages of reversal 
and retreat, as well as advance, and still 
eventually prove their potency, as history 
has shown. The fact that the US has to 
resort to negotiations, and the use of 
ambiguous figures like ex-Ba’athist gen¬ 
erals and ‘moderate’ ayatollahs to manoeu¬ 
vre politically against the insurgents, 
instead of simply cmshing them, is proof 
in itself of the popular, mass character of 
the insurgency. Mike’s denial of the mass 
character of the April uprising is spurious 
and tendentious in the extreme - as a ratio¬ 
nalisation for taking no side, it is pretty 
thin. 

Many of Mike’s points in his article 
seem particularly shallow and spurious 
when you look at the content. His point 
about torture, for instance. As if everyone 
was not aware that torture was used by the 
Romans and the ancient Chinese. 
Undoubtedly before then as well. 
However, my point was about the inter¬ 
national organisation of modem torture by 
imperialism, about the fact that the CIA is 
de facto the most powerful institution util¬ 
ising torture (and much worse) for truly 
global strategic objectives that the world 
has ever seen. 

It is concretely true that regimes such 
as those of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, 
Yemen - you name it - have been sys¬ 
tematically equipped to use ‘scientific’ tor¬ 
ture particularly as a weapon in the cold 
war and now the ‘war on terror’ by US 
imperialism. The fact that the KGB may 
once have acted similarly, or that torture 
has taken place in liberation movements 
such as the ANC, does not negate the fact 
that the CIA organises torture on a glob¬ 
al, not merely incidental or local, scale. 
The reason for this is simply that US impe¬ 
rialism is that state that has, because of its 
historically evolved power, taken upon 
itself the global defence of capitalism and 
capitalist interests. To say this is not the 
“common error of ‘anti-imperialism’” at 
all, but simple world political reality. 

But what is really behind Mike’s 
argument is rather worrying. His operative 
conclusions for Iraq are really spelled out 
in his theses. In fact, there is an element of 
a kind of genuine popular-frontist strate¬ 
gy in his argument, viz: 

“There is ... deep contradiction 
between the continuation of the neocons’ 
role in the Bush administration and in par¬ 
ticular in the formation of Iraq and Middle 
East policy, and the objective interests of 
US capital and the US state. Opening up 
this contradiction, together with continu¬ 
ing military and other resistance to the 
occupiers, can change the calculations of 
the imperialist centres and lead to the end 
of the occupation.” 

“The problem with jihadi strategy in 
this context (leaving aside for the moment 
the reactionary character of the jihadis’ 
general politics) is that it cannot take into 
account the military balance of forces ... 
or exploit this contradiction. The more 
Iraqi resistance to the occupation becomes 
linked to the jihadi trend in islamism, the 
more the neocons will be able in the US to 
link it to 9/11, and thereby secure them¬ 
selves electorally against the factions of 
US capital seeking their ouster. The drift 
towards jihadi politics thus makes getting 
imperialist troops out of Iraq less likely. 
The neocons and the jihadis are perfectly 
genuine mirror images of one another: 
both aim for a general war between the 
Middle Eastern muslim countries and 
the US, which, in the existing military rela¬ 
tionship of forces, would be a bloodbath 
and an utter disaster for the working 
class of the Middle East” ( Weekly Worker 
April 29). 

There are several errors in this. The 
first being a facile equation between the 
forces fighting the US-UK coalition on 
the ground with jihadis, which are then 
more or less explicitly linked by Mike 
with the perpetrators of 9/11. The fact that 


lying propagandists in the United States 
may try to link armed opposition in Iraq 
to 9/11 does not make it true that there is 
any real association between these two 
things. Mike may not have noticed, but 
the Bush administration was able in its 
drive to war with Iraq to pretty success¬ 
fully link the regime of Saddam Hussein 
in the US popular mind with 9/11 - even 
though this was a complete and utter pack 
of lies from start to finish. While there 
may well be some elements loyal to al 
Qa’eda involved in the armed opposition 
to the occupation in the sunni triangle, 
there is absolutely no evidence, and still 
less likelihood in reality or logic, of con¬ 
nections between the perpetrators of 
9/11 and the al-Mahdi militia of Muqtada 
al-Sadr. 

Why is this? Two very good reasons. 
One. Sadr’s al-Mahdi militia is not some 
clandestine grouping that engages pri¬ 
marily in hit-and-mn guerrilla activity at 
all, but an openly organised, publicly 
accessible militia, with thousands of 
members. Utterly different from al 
Qa’eda or anything remotely resem¬ 
bling it. It more resembles Hezbollah in 
Lebanon than al Qa’eda. And that brings 
us to the second reason why it is extreme¬ 
ly unlikely to be connected to the perpe¬ 
trators of 9/11. Confessional reasons - the 
fact that it actually is based on a different, 
and antagonistic, sub-religion. Shi’ism 
and sunnism (al Qa’eda is sunni) are as 
different, and antagonistic, as protes- 
tantism and Catholicism within Christi¬ 
anity. The antagonism was shown quite 
dramatically at the shia holy festival of 
Ashura earlier this year, when what 
were probably sunni extremists (who 
may have been manipulated by the occu¬ 
piers) planted bombs that killed hundreds 
of shia pilgrims in Kerbala. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that 
the shia insurgents, or any of the sunni 
insurgents except those that can be direct¬ 
ly associated with al Qa’eda (undoubted¬ 
ly a small minority even according to US 
propaganda - which mainly talks of 
‘Saddam loyalists’), in anyway share bin 
Laden’s crazed goal of a generalised war 
between muslim countries and the west. 
This is a phantasmagorical view, rather 
analogous to James Burnham’s vision of 
Stalinists marching to mle the world after 
World War II. 

What Mike seems to be saying to the 
Iraqi insurgents in the passages quoted 
above is: ‘Don’t engage in armed struggle 
against the occupation, because Bush 
and the neocons will lie about you, say you 
are linked to bin Laden, and use that as a 
weapon to defeat the Democrats in the 
elections, and thereby maintain the occu¬ 


pation. Whereas, if the opponents of the 
neocons win, it will be easier to end the 
occupation because really the neocons’ 
policies are opposed to the interests of US 
capital.’ 

Well, it may be true that the Bush 
administration’s policies are irrational 
from the point of view of US capital, but 
in my opinion the aim of communists 
should be to take advantage of that to 
inflict a defeat on US capital as a whole. 
Not to make a tacit bloc with the more far¬ 
sighted, less hubristic wing of US capital 
to end the Iraq occupation in such a man¬ 
ner as in practice would minimise the dam¬ 
age to US capital as a whole. This in my 
view is in effect the essence of popular 
frontism, and recalls the strategy of some 
‘official’ communists and the more 
rightwing Trotskyists in the Vietnam war, 
in seeking a bloc with anti-war US bour¬ 
geois politicians. 

Mike’s conclusion is that “.. .a lead¬ 
ership which opposed both the occupation 
and the jihadis - especially one which 
based itself on the interests of the working 
class, as opposed to the existing regimes 
in the Middle Eastern countries - could, 
like the Vietnamese Communist Party in 
the Vietnam war or the Chinese 
Communist Party in its response to the 
Japanese invasion, exploit the contradic¬ 
tions existing within the imperialist front. 
Such a leadership would threaten the US 
with a genuine repeat of Vietnam: with 
both a ‘domino effect’ spreading across the 
Middle East, and an inspiration (howev¬ 
er deformed) to radicals around the world” 
{ibid). 

While indeed it is obvious that a work¬ 
ing class opposition should base itself on 
the working class and seek to organise 
itself as an independent force, to create its 
own militias, etc, it is not clear what Mike 
means by opposing “both the occupation 
and the jihadis”. Particularly given his ear¬ 
lier quoted remarks dismissing the mass 
character of the Iraqi insurgency. Putting 
aside the falsity of Mike’s definition of 
‘jihadis’ for a moment, if all Mike means 
is that the left should make no concessions 
to the political programme of the islamists 
of various kinds, then no-one could dis¬ 
agree. 

In his later document, Mike makes his 
position no clearer, in reality. In analysing 
the positions of the Worker-communist 
Party of Iraq, he writes: “There is, how¬ 
ever, absolutely no reason to slander the 
Iraqi communists [ie, the WCPI - ID], as 
Ian does by the assertion that the AWL’s 
line is ‘an even worse expression’ of the 
method of the Iraqi communists’ argu¬ 
ments. The Iraqi communists confront 
both the immediate fact of imperialist 


occupation - the axe murderer, or, in the 
terms of 1917 Russia, ‘Kornilov’ - and the 
very slightly less immediate threat of polit¬ 
ical islam - the poisoner, or, in Russian 
terms, ‘Kerensky’. Their weakness makes 
it hard for them to follow the Bolsheviks’ 
policy towards Kornilov and Kerensky or 
the Chinese CP’s policy towards the 
Japanese invaders and the Guomindang. 
But their policy, though confused, is part¬ 
way towards this line” {Weekly Worker 
May 20). 

Mike is making excuses for the WCPI 
here. It is not their weakness that prevents 
the WCPI from arming itself and allying 
with insurgents against the imperialist 
invaders. It is rather that they see no dif¬ 
ference between them, and indeed tend to 
see the insurgents as worse than at least 
some imperialist forces - particular those 
with blue UN helmets. Understandably so 
in some ways, of course. Just as it was 
understandable that under Stalinist tyran¬ 
ny many Ukrainians, including some 
leftists, saw Hitler’s invading armies as 
potential liberators in 1941. One can 
have sympathy with such people, for life 
under Stalinism had driven them to such 
an understanding. 

But it was also necessary to say 
bluntly to them that they were wrong - as 
history clearly shows. The WCPI are 
wrong to regard a nicer imperialist ‘lib¬ 
eration’ under the UN flag as support¬ 
able. This is not just a minor problem, as 
Mike asserts. They are also wrong to say 
that the war between the US-UK coali¬ 
tion and the current insurgents is simply 
a ‘war of terrorists’ in which Iraqi work¬ 
ers should have no side - a position that 
is not, as Mike rationalises it, merely one 
of weakness, but rather of conviction and 
dogma. As the WCPI wrote recently: 
“The Worker-communist Party of Iraq 
calls on all civilised, freedom-loving, 
humanist and progressive people, social¬ 
ist and labour forces to actively intervene 
in Iraq and along with the people of Iraq 
to stand against both poles of terrorism 
and their war and to strongly support the 
third pole and its liberationist alternative” 
{The third pole , reprinted in Solidarity 
April 20). 

The real problem with this is that Mike 
cannot bring himself to say, outright, that 
the WCPI are wrong to refiise to advocate 
such a temporary alliance. He recom¬ 
mends a policy of “with them as far as they 
fight the occupiers, against them as far they 
fight to assert their own control”, which is 
correct. Likewise he uses the analogy of 
Kerensky and Kornilov. Whereas some of 
his other phrases, about opposing both the 
‘jihadis’ and the imperialists, lend credence 
to the idea that Mike himself considers it 


no big deal whether to adopt the position 
consistent with this analogy - ie, the tem¬ 
porary alliance of the proletariat with the 
existing insurgents - or whether to adopt 
the WCPI’s position, that of a ‘plague on 
both their houses’ as a matter of principle. 

For Mike, this difference seems a mat¬ 
ter of mere practicalities, and therefore it 
is supposedly a “slander” to say that the 
WCPI have anything in common at all 
with the AWL on this. However, it is obvi¬ 
ous from reading the WCPI’s materials 
that, for them, this equation of the two 
sides as waging a “war of terrorists” is not 
about practicalities, but about principles. 
Therefore, the fact that the WCPI allies 
itself with the AWL is not some kind of 
unfortunate misunderstanding, but a result 
of a real degree of programmatic overlap. 
Though I doubt very much that the WPCI 
would approve of such positions as the 
AWL’s opposition to the Palestinian right 
to return, or for that matter would quite 
share their position of overt softness on 
coalition troops in Iraq, there is neverthe¬ 
less a real overlap with this refusal to crit¬ 
ically bloc with the insurgency and the 
softness on the UN. 

Thus Mike’s assertion that my position 
is identical with the United Secretariat 
majority’s position of support for 
Khomeini in 1978 - and therefore, one 
supposes, identical with the Stalin- 
Bukharin line of liquidating the 
Communist Party into the Guomindang in 
1926-27 - is contrary to reality. This is not 
the question in dispute at all; rather what 
is in dispute is whether revolutionaries 
should concretely ally themselves with 
mass-based, non-working class forces, 
including islamist forces, for the limited 
democratic goal of driving an imperialist 
occupier out of the territory of an 
oppressed and subjugated nation. Mike 
pays lip-service to this, yet claims it is not 
operative by denying the mass character of 
the resistance. And he seems to say that the 
question of principle involved is merely a 
question of ‘practicalities’. Thus his the¬ 
ses do not aid clarity, but rather muddy the 
waters as to what the correct position actu¬ 
ally should be in the current situation. 

Marxists are under no obligation to 
side with every force, no matter how venal, 
that claims to be leading a struggle against 
imperialism. The Taliban, for instance, a 
creation of US and Pakistani intelligence, 
with no evidence whatsoever of any pop¬ 
ular support or element of national-dem¬ 
ocratic revolt about them - very much the 
opposite in fact - were clearly not sup¬ 
portable against US imperialism in 2001 
during the US semi-invasion of 
Afghanistan. But, when a real popular 
struggle empts and masses of people in 
major urban centres revolt, as happened in 
April and since, I maintain that to take no 
side in such a war of national liberation 
would be a violation of the elementary 
duty of Marxists to act as a tribune of the 
oppressed on an international level. 

Some aspects of Mike’s theses are 
positive. We do indeed have to stmggle 
against confessional divisions, to guard 
against a descent into warlordism, as 
with Somalia or Afghanistan, etc, to con¬ 
struct democratic state forms that can dem¬ 
ocratically unite the different peoples in 
Iraq and indeed on a wider basis than Iraq. 
I have addressed some of these questions 
in my articles on the subject. It may indeed 
be necessary to build “an anti-occupation 
coalition political centre capable of includ¬ 
ing both (some) islamist and secular 
(communist, Ba’athist, etc) tendencies”. 
But how can you even begin to do that 
with the view that such forces are to be 
equated with, if not worse than, the impe¬ 
rialists (or some of them) as enemies in the 
immediate sense, as the WCPI believe? 
You cannot. And it is that refusal to 
accurately criticise the WCPI position, and 
the resulting ambiguity about what Mike’s 
position actually is on the current war of 
resistance to occupation in Iraq, that 
makes his thesis and his subsequent arti¬ 
cle ftmdamentally flawed, and not the basis 
for a clear position on the national rights 
of Iraq. 

Imperialists out of Iraq - now, and by 
any means necessary! • 

Ian Donovan 
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DEBATE 

Vale republican socialist 


Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group argues that 
we should only support republican socialist candidates on June 10 



Socialist Alliance: only half dead? 


O n Saturday May 15 the Socialist 
Alliance Democracy Platform 
met in Birmingham to discuss the 
campaign for the June 10 council elections. 
As is usual at such events, there was much 
business to discuss on the nuts-and-bolts 
issues of running a campaign. We now 
have candidates in Merseyside, 
Manchester, Walsall, Stockport, Exeter and 
Sheffield. In Birmingham we are sup¬ 
porting an independent socialist. 

We are also supporting candidates of 
the Alliance for Green Socialism (mainly 
concentrated in Yorkshire) and the 
Socialist Party. The good news is that we 
are beginning to make contact with SA 
members in new areas. Three comrades 
came from Glasgow, including Hillel 
Ticktin, a regular speaker at the CPGB’s 
summer school. It was reported that a 
London Socialist Alliance (Democracy 
Platform) will be set up soon. We are hop¬ 
ing to set up other SADP groups. 

The SADP secretary reported that he 
had had no reply to the open letter to the 
CPGB. We had written to urge the CPGB 
to rejoin the SADP so that we could work 
more closely together in building greater 
unity. Some of us read the reply in the 
Weekly Worker , but unfortunately the 
CPGB rejected our appeal for unity, 
whilst proclaiming their intention to “con¬ 
tinue to fight for the unity of all socialists 
in a single working class party” (May 6). 
Theory and practice seem to diverge at this 
point. 

The CPGB reply proclaims its fight 
for socialist unity as members of the 
Labour Party, Respect and the Socialist 
Alliance. But the latter is split into an 
active minority part around the Socialist 
Alliance (DP) and an inactive majority 
part, or a ‘corpse’ as some would say, led 
by the Socialist Workers Party and 
International Socialist Group. The SADP 
is not a party, as the CPGB claims. We 
are an alliance containing political 
groups and SA independents. Our pro¬ 
gramme is the SA’s People before prof¬ 
it. We defend the same SA constitution 
based on democracy, openness and 
inclusivity. 

The only difference is that the SADP 
is committed to campaigning for a work¬ 
ers ’ party. In terms of the CPGB’s call for 
“the unity of all socialists in a single work¬ 
ing class party”, the SADP has the same 
policy. The SA does not. Therefore the 
CPGB’s determination to remain in the 
dead part of the SA, whilst refusing to 
unite with the active part, is, to say the 
least, bizarre. Some comrades think it is a 
piece of CPGB cynicism, putting its own 
special interests first. 

The CPGB’s own Red Platform puts 
its finger on the nub of the matter when it 
says: “Ultimately, what it seems to boil 
down to is that the SADP is rather small¬ 
er than Respect, and simply not worth the 
trouble” (Letters Weekly Worker May 
13). They could have pointed out that it 
boils down to the CPGB being members 
of the dead bit, whilst refusing to join the 
active part. 

The SADP meeting formally recog¬ 
nised the Republican Socialist Tendency. 
A statement circulated by the tendency 
says: “The RST is part of the SADP and 
open to all SADP members. We recognise 
that the current leadership of the SAhas 
ignored and neglected the democratic 
republican demands in our programme 
People before profit. Our aim is to ensure 
that the SADP recognises the importance 
of this part of our programme and devel¬ 
ops a vigorous campaigning perspective 
around these demands as an integral part 
of the struggle for a republican socialist 
party, along the lines of the Scottish 
Socialist Party.” 

The Socialist Alliance (DP) began fife 
in 2003 as more or less a single-issue cam¬ 
paign for democracy in the SA. It was the 
focal point for those opposing the direction 
the SWP was taking the S A. Now the cri¬ 


sis and collapse of the S A means that we 
are having to find our own way forward. 
We can no longer be a protest group fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of the SWP. The set¬ 
ting up of a tendency marks a small step 
in the democratic evolution of the SADP. 
It implies that a minority of comrades are 
now proposing a definite direction for the 
SADP independently of the direction 
taken by the SWP. 

The founding statement of the RST 
argues that Respect has been launched on 
a false perspective. It argues that there is 
a twofold crisis of parliamentary democ¬ 
racy and working class representation. The 
war in Iraq has brought these crises to the 
fore. The anti-war movement was in 
effect a mass pro-democracy movement. 
The left was presented with a golden 
opportunity to transform it into a demo¬ 
cratic republican movement, and the 
Socialist Alliance into a republican social¬ 
ist party like the SSP 

The failure of the left and the tragedy 
of Respect is that it does not provide an 
answer either to the crisis of democracy or 
to working class representation. It is nei¬ 
ther a democratic republican movement, 
nor is it seeking to build a republican 
socialist party. The major barrier to doing 
what is both necessary and possible is the 
SWP. Its economistic approach to politics 
is a road block on the way to a democrat¬ 
ic republic and therefore socialism. 

The major debate of the day was 
whether we should vote for Respect. The 
following motion was proposed: 

“In the light of statements made by 
leading figures of Respect, the unity 
coalition, this meeting understands that 
Respect is not committed as a body to the 
defence of women’s rights - we instance 
reproductive rights. This meeting further 
understands that Respect, the unity coali¬ 
tion, has forged links with an openly 
communalist and homophobic grouping, 
namely the People’s Justice Party. 

“This meeting believes that Respect, 
the unity coalition, is not a step forward 
towards a new workers’ party, but is a step 
away from that goal. It is a populist proj¬ 
ect in which the class interests of the work¬ 
ers are submerged in the interests of a petty 
bourgeois programme. 

“Therefore this meeting resolves that, 
given the above, it is impermissible for 
socialist organisations to vote for or work 
within it. The Democracy Platform of the 
Socialist Alliance will therefore advise 
workers not to vote for the candidates of 
Respect, the unity coalition. This meeting 
resolves to publicise this resolution as 
widely as possible within the workers’ 
movement”. 

The motion was moved by Mike 


Peam and supported by Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty comrades. The first two 
paragraphs deal with the latest allegations 
against Respect on the issue of abortion 
rights taken up by Weekly Worker and the 
links made in Birmingham with the 
Kashmiri People’s Justice Party (PJP). 
Some comrades also blamed Respect for 
destroying the SA. 

Members of Respect in the SADP felt 
the words “impermissible ... to vote for or 
work within it” made their position diffi¬ 
cult. A number of counter-arguments 
were put. Lirst it was necessary to focus on 
the official programme and policies of 
Respect, not this or that ‘latest allegation’. 
Respect’s policy statement includes “an 
end to war and occupation of Iraq” and “an 
end to all privatisations and the bringing 
back into democratic public ownership of 
the railways and other public services”, “ 
the repeal of the Tory anti-union laws” and 
“tax the rich to fund welfare and close the 
growing gap between the poor and the 
wealthy few”, etc. 

In tmth this is more or less the same 
programme - or rather the same priority 
policies - which the SA stood on in the 
2001 election. It is the old Labour politics 
practised by the SWP-ISG. The fact that 
George Galloway, a Labour MP, has 
been added has made no difference. It is 
the same programme, written by the 
same people. It makes some concession to 
new muslim allies, but it comes from the 
same political stable. 

As for whether Respect is ‘socialist’, 
we have to recognise that it is more 
socialist than New Labour, which got rid 
of clause four as part of the desocialisation 
of Labour. The coalition, on the other 
hand, states publicly that the ‘S’ in Respect 
stands for ‘socialism’. Its programme 
says: “We want... a world based on need, 
not profit; a world where solidarity rather 
than self-interest is the spirit of the age.” 
When we add the fact that the over¬ 
whelming majority of its members (eg, 
SWP, ISG and CPGB) are socialist, then 
we should accept it has socialist creden¬ 
tials. None of this is to deny that Respect’s 
idea of socialism is vague and question¬ 
able. 

The AWL has made the focal point of 
its criticism of Respect not its programme, 
but the role or position of George 
Galloway. It has also claimed it is a 
“popular front”. In the annals of 
Trotskyism this is nearly as bad as it gets, 
and, on the crime sheet, just below 
‘Stalinism’. Respect may be a front for the 
SWP, but it is not popular with either the 
masses or the bourgeoisie. 

The key to the popular front is an 
alliance of the working class with the left 


wing of the bourgeoisie. If anything, the 
Labour Party is a popular front, because its 
policies are supported by the capitalist 
class and its leadership is wedded to 
business interests. Respect, on the other 
hand, is not backed by the multinationals. 
The best it gets is a good number of stu¬ 
dents, an MP and a few shopkeepers. 

Lurthermore it is wrong to consider 
our view of Respect in isolation from the 
bigger picture. In many places the battle is 
between Respect and the Labour Party, 
and it is here that the real AWL position 
comes to the fore - AWL comrades made 
it clear that they would be voting Labour 
against Respect. The hard leftist criticism 
of Respect went up in a puff off smoke. 
The issue was now Blair versus Galloway. 

Yet the AWL felt it was not fair to 
focus on the crimes of Blair in the way 
they had focused on the crimes of 
Galloway. The Labour Party, we were 
assured, was more than just one person. 
But the words ‘sauce’, ‘goose’ and ‘gan¬ 
der’ spmng into my mind. I was surprised 
to hear that Mike Pearn also commend¬ 
ed Labour to us. The AWL at least has the 
excuse that it had been embedded in 
Labourism and was merely reverting, in 
time of crisis, to the old, familiar territo¬ 
ry. But, whatever the reasons, it felt like 
the hot air was draining out of the mili¬ 
tant anti-Respect balloon. The motion 
was taken in parts and the last paragraph 
was defeated. 

None of this means we should either 
join Respect or even vote for it. The ques¬ 
tion is, on what basis should we decide 
what to do? We need our own independ¬ 
ent criterion. This is where our own pro¬ 
gramme People before profit comes in. 
Certainly it is not a matter of either with¬ 
holding votes or handing them to Respect. 
It will make virtually no difference to the 
total votes cast whether a tiny group like 
the Revolutionary Democratic Group or 
even the SADP says vote or don’t vote 
Respect. 

Standing in elections is about testing 
or assessing our base in the working class. 
It enables us to measure the relationship 
we have built or not built with the class. 
The aim of an election campaign is to 
strengthen the political consciousness 
and organisation of the class. If a campaign 
does that, then the day after the election the 
working class will be in a better position 
than before. 

In People before profit the Socialist 
Alliance (DP) has a republican socialist 
programme. It sets out its aim of replacing 
capitalism with a socialist society. It 
makes a series of democratic demands 
which, taken together, would establish a 
democratic republic, based on the sover¬ 


eignty of the people. There is no other road 
to socialism except the fight for and 
extension of democracy. Hence the S ADP 
programme calls for: 

• Abolish the monarchy, the House of 
Lords, the privy council and crown pow¬ 
ers. 

• Establish fixed-term democratic elec¬ 
tions, based on proportional representation 
and accountability of all elected officials 
and all MPs to their constituents. 

• Disestablish the churches of England 
and Scotland - for the complete separation 
of church and state, and the freedom to 
worship, or not, as we choose. 

• Self-determination for Scotland and 
Wales. 

• Self-determination for the people of 
Ireland. 

• Abolish the lord chancellor’s office - all 
judges to be elected and accountable. Lor 
a free national legal service to ensure equal 
and effective access to justice for everyone. 
Establish the right to sue any official before 
a jury. 

• Disband special branch, the secret 
services, and all surveillance agencies and 
operations. 

Republican socialism must be the 
starting point for our intervention, whether 
we are standing candidates or not. We can 
support AGS and SP candidates on this 
basis. In London there are no SADP can¬ 
didates, so if we are to support other can¬ 
didates it should be on the basis that they 
are republican socialists. 

Many workers will say, ‘Why 
socialism?’ and most socialists will say, 
‘Why republicanism?’ Giving promi¬ 
nence to republicanism is not because 
we do not like the queen or simply 
because we are working class democ¬ 
rats. It is also because we recognise that 
there is a growing crisis of parliamentary 
democracy in Britain. This shows itself 
in the poor turnouts and alienation of the 
voters. It shows itself in the rise of the 
BNP. It can be seen in the failure of par¬ 
liament to hold the government to 
account. The so-called war on terrorism 
is adding a new dimension - attacking 
democratic rights and civil liberties 
and fermenting racism. This situation is 
creating new opportunities for the far 
right, and brings the threat of a more 
authoritarian state. A rotten, corrupt 
and failed parliamentary system pro¬ 
vides no defence. 

Socialists cannot continue to ignore 
the crisis of democracy. It is vital that we 
put forward democratic and republican 
demands and make them a key element in 
our agitation. Disillusion with democracy 
is a fuel that can power the growth of fas¬ 
cism. We must agitate for a democratic 
alternative and mobilise the working 
class for this aim. Republican socialists are 
those who are serious about democracy 
and recognise the danger that our move¬ 
ment faces if we do not begin to take up 
the struggle for democracy. 

New Labour is neither republican 
nor socialist. The Green Party is republi¬ 
can but not socialist. Respect is socialist 
but not republican. We should not call on 
workers to vote for any of these parties. 
However, we can and should vote for indi¬ 
vidual candidates, provided they are 
republican socialist candidates. On the 
Labour left, in Respect and even in the 
Green Party we may find some candidates 
who would openly support republicanism 
and socialism. 

It seems to me that the CPGB is giv¬ 
ing unconditional, but critical support to 
Respect. Our position is conditional and 
therefore seems close to the CPGB’s 
Red Platform. The Respect statement 
says: “There is a crisis of representation, 
a democratic deficit, at the heart of politics 
in Britain.” Unless Respect can show it has 
some understanding of democracy and 
some respect for, and serious commitment 
to, the sovereignty of the people, we 
should not support it or vote for it • 
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ABORTION _ 

Across the Irish Sea 


The catholic church is once again making abortion a major politi¬ 
cal issue. Despite this attack on women’s rights, Respect’s sole 
MP, George Galloway, uses the press to highlight his opposition to 
abortion. Meanwhile the Socialist Workers Party opts for diplo¬ 
matic silence. Anne Me Shane examines the struggle in Ireland, 
where the church still holds sway over abortion rights 



T he catholic church hierarchy in 
England and Wales has just issued a 
103-page moralising document 
called Cherishing life, which is supposed 
to serve as a guideline for catholic voters 
on June 10. Teenage, gay and lesbian sex¬ 
ual activity is condemned, contraception 
attacked as sinful and in an attempt to 
make the grim message palatable there is 
a pious plea to end war and overcome 
poverty. However, it is abortion which is 
singled out. The 1967 act legalising abor¬ 
tion in Britain “has had a corrupting 
effect” on society and, of course, abortion 
is sickeningly equated with murder: 
“Many thousands of children a year, 
while still in their mothers’ wombs, are 
being killed not through incompetence or 
isolated malice, but because of a corrupt¬ 
ing ideology.” 

Irish society - north and south - is pre¬ 
sumably closer to god, uncorrupted and 
altogether superior to Britain as far as the 
good bishops are concerned. Why? 
Because a bigoted reactionary alliance 
joining together the catholic church, con¬ 
servative republicans, Dana-ites and 
Paisleyite loyalists have successfully with¬ 
stood demands that women themselves 
should control their bodies - not the 
church or the state. True, in Northern 
Ireland it is possible for abortions to be car¬ 
ried out, but only in extreme circum¬ 
stances, where the woman’s life is con¬ 
sidered to be in grave danger - a situation 
analogous to that in Britain prior to the 
1967 act. In the Irish Republic, however, 
the situation is still more prohibitive. 

Although, as in the north, the law for¬ 
mally provides for the possibility of a ter¬ 
mination where the woman’s life is at risk 
because of pregnancy, reality is far dif¬ 
ferent. Because the catholic church - 
which runs the majority of hospitals in the 
south - forbids abortion unless the foetus 
cannot survive under any circumstances, 
there is de facto a situation where abortions 
are not officially carried out, even where 
the woman’s health is in danger. 

But despite that many Irish women 
manage to find ways of getting round the 
ban. It is estimated, for example, that 
between 7,000 and 10,000 travel to Britain 
every year to end a pregnancy. The num¬ 
ber could even be higher because women 
will give false details or pretend that they 


live in Britain. It is an expensive and dif¬ 
ficult option and for many working class 
women it is simply not viable. Besides the 
secrecy and the shame there is the fact that 
they simply cannot afford to make the 
journey. Instead they attempt to abort the 
pregnancy themselves or put up with their 
lot. 

The law prohibiting abortion is based 
on the 1861 Offences Against the Person 
Act and current legislation still allows a 
woman who procures an abortion to be 
sentenced to life imprisonment, while any 
doctor who helped her can get three 
years. This was not enough, however, for 
the ‘pro-life’ movement in the south. In the 
1980s it campaigned successfully for the 
law to be further tightened up. A referen¬ 
dum resulted in an amendment to the con¬ 
stitution, article 40.3.3, which guarantees 
the equal right to life of the ‘unborn’ and 
“guarantees ... to respect and, as far as 
practicable,... to defend and vindicate that 
right”. 

This was a major blow for women. 
Spurred on by their victory, the Society for 
the Protection of Unborn Children then 
took a series of cases against the Dublin 
Well Woman, Open Door Counselling and 
three students’ unions to stop them pro¬ 
viding information on where and how to 
obtain an abortion. They won all the cases, 
with the supreme court deciding that the 
provision of such information was in 
breach of Article 40.3.3, as it under¬ 
mined the ‘rights’ of the foetus. So women 
are trapped, unable to freely access infor¬ 
mation on the question. 

The 1980s were a strange and deeply 
reactionary decade. Pope John Paul II 
praised the Irish republic for being the last 
bastion of hue Catholicism. His trip to the 
country in 1979 had been greeted with 
overwhelming enthusiasm and devotion, 
with thousands turning out to welcome 
him. In 1985 a statue of the Virgin Mary 
in Ballinaspittal, County Cork, was said to 
have moved. This prompted a bout of reli¬ 
gious fervour, with throngs of people from 
all over the country wanting to witness the 
‘miracle’. Before you knew it icons began 
to move in other grottos throughout the 
south of Ireland. Clearly ‘our lady’ was try¬ 
ing to say something: she was warning 
against change, in the shape of divorce and 
abortion. A climate of fear hung over the 


country aimed at intimidating uppity 
women. Rumours abounded of‘pro-life’ 
people waiting at train stations and ports 
to hy and find those they suspected might 
be going to Britain for an abortion and get 
them to turn back. For women it was a 
frightening time. 

But, as the catholic church revelled in 
its influence over large sections of the pop¬ 
ulation, there were a number of scandals 
that shocked the country. They involved 
women desperate not to have children. The 
bodies of two full-term babies were found 
in Caherciveen in Kerry. An unmarried 
woman, Joanne Hayes, was said to be the 
mother and their murderer. The prosecu¬ 
tion case was full of anomalies - not least 
DNA evidence that showed she could not 
have been the mother of both babies. But, 
determined to prove her guilty, the pros¬ 
ecution and gardai argued that the absence 
of a DNA match could be explained by the 
claim that she had sex with two different 
men on the same night - and produced 
twins. She was said to have drowned one 
in the sea and buried the other in the gar¬ 
den. 

Experts appeared from everywhere 
and the country became obsessed with her 
supposed promiscuity and cold-blooded 
nature. She was scorned as an evil and 
unnatural woman. But, as the trial pro¬ 
ceeded, it became apparent how ridiculous 
the accusations were and the case col¬ 
lapsed. The authoritarian Christian right 
was exposed for its sickening obsession 
and determination to victimise any woman 
who dared to have sex outside of marriage. 
The case also helped reveal the situation 
of women driven to despair by the insis¬ 
tence that their first duty was to give birth, 
irrespective of their own wishes. 

Another such case was that of Anne 
Lovett, a 15-year-old girl whose body was 
found beside a grotto for the Virgin Mary 
in small village called Granard in 1984. 
Beside her lay her full-term baby, also 
dead. It was a sad and damning indictment 
of a society that had made a young girl so 
desperate to hide her pregnancy and with 
nowhere to go to end it. 

But the ‘pro-life’ organisations carried 
on their campaign to deny women abor¬ 
tion rights, including even the right to trav¬ 
el abroad for the purpose. In 1992 a court 
in Dublin granted an injunction refusing a 
14-year-old rape victim the right to leave 
the country to travel to England. This case, 
known as the ‘X case’, caused tremendous 
controversy. Demonstrations were organ¬ 
ised in opposition to the decision to make 
her stay and the turnout was surprisingly 
big - with 10,000 marching in Dublin and 
smaller protests in other cities. The 
supreme court was forced to back down 
and after weeks of waiting the girl was 
finally allowed to leave. 

This ruling created a loophole. It said 
that, if it was established that there was a 
real risk to the life of the mother - which 
could include suicide - that could be 
avoided by the termination of the preg¬ 
nancy, than an abortion should be allowed. 
What this meant in practice was that 
women would be permitted to leave the 
country in such circumstances. For the 
next 10 years the religious right cam¬ 
paigned to have this decision overturned. 
But they started to encounter changing atti¬ 
tudes, particularly within urban areas and 
among the young, influenced by the 
events of the previous decade and the 


emergence of one seedy revelation after 
another about the clergy. 

The ‘X case’ coincided with a ruling 
of the European Court of Human Rights 
that stated that the ban on abortion infor¬ 
mation was a breach of Article 10, which 
guarantees freedom of expression. A 
three-part referendum was then held that 
produced an overwhelming vote in favour 
of the right to information and to make 
abortion available in Ireland for women 
who are suicidal because of pregnancy. 
Still the law was not changed to make this 
provision available. But the government 
did introduce the Regulation of 
Information Act in 1995. This allowed 
information in certain restrictive circum¬ 
stances. Importantly it stated that the 
‘rights of the unborn’ could not override 
the will of the people, as expressed in the 
1992 referendums. 

But the ‘pro-life’ campaign, in partic¬ 
ular the church, continued to press for 

The church had 
become deeply 
discredited, as 
stories emerged 
about the abuse 
within orphan¬ 
ages and unmar¬ 
ried mothers’ 
homes. The 
Magdalene 
Laundries are a 
famous example 
of the hypocrisy 
of Irish Catholi¬ 
cism and its 'pro- 
life’ agenda. 
Women had been 
demonised 
because of their 
sexuality and 
their children had 
been taken from 
them. A majority 
of the population 
certainly did not 
want to go back 
to that 


restrictions. Bowing to pressure, the 
Fianna Fail government tried to introduce 
new legislation in 2002 to limit the effect 
of the supreme court’s decision in the ‘X 
case’. Specifically it aimed to remove the 
clause permitting abortion if the woman is 
suicidal. The Protection of Human Life in 
Pregnancy Act was put to the country and 
narrowly rejected. 

Things had certainly changed. The 
church had become deeply discredited in 
the preceding years, as stories emerged 
about the abuse that had been endemic 
within orphanages and unmarried moth¬ 
ers’ homes. The Magdalene Laundries are 
a now famous example of the horror and 
hypocrisy of Irish Catholicism and its ‘pro- 
life’ agenda. Women had been shamed and 
demonised because of their sexuality and 
their children had been taken from them. 
A majority of the population certainly did 
not want to go back to that. 

But, despite the setbacks for the 
church, the situation remains serious. 
Doctors are prohibited from making an 
appointment with an abortion service for 
a woman even if her life is in danger. In 
practice women are still not allowed to 
have their pregnancy terminated, even 
when their lives are at risk. Most people do 
not go public, but the case of Sheila 
Hodgers illustrates the reality. She was 
taken off her anti-cancer dmgs against her 
will when she became pregnant. Both she 
and her premature baby died. 

The issue will continue to be an 
arena of political struggle - the situation for 
women in Ireland remains dire. Those who 
can afford it are allowed to go to Britain, 
where they tend to have late abortions 
because of the difficulties associated with 
arranging travel, accommodation, etc. 
But the issue is about more than finance. 
It is about the right of women to determine 
their own lives - to lead independent and 
equal existences. 

Pro-choice campaigns continue to 
stmggle for women’s rights. The Alliance 
for Choice defied the law recently by 
handing out leaflets containing abortion 
information in Dublin on March 8 - 
International Women’s Day. This is still an 
arrestable offence under the 1995 
Regulation of Information Act. 

Back in 1992 the Socialist Workers 
Party in Ireland published a useful pam¬ 
phlet as part of the campaign for a ‘no’ 
vote in the referendum and for free abor¬ 
tion on demand. After summarising the 
stmggle for women’s rights and exposing 
the arguments and the forces behind the 
‘pro-life’ campaign, it ended with an 
emphatic assertion: “And control of fer¬ 
tility, our right to free contraception and 
abortion when we need it, is a prerequisite 
to women’s liberation. It is for this reason 
that the abortion issue is not an ‘optional 
extra’ for the Irish left, but a vital part of 
the stmggle for workers’ rights generally” 
(SW Books Abortion - why Irish women 
must have the right to choose ). 

Its comrades in Britain should heed 
this advice • 



Women must have the right to choose 
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Our Europe or theirs 

Over 100 representatives from across 
Europe gathered in Rome on May 22-23 to 
begin a discussion on the left’s response to 
the draft constitution of the European 
Union. Although it is the main political 
organisation controlling the preparation for 
this year’s European Social Forum in 
London, the Socialist Workers Party was 
nowhere to be seen. Tina Becker reports 


F or those like myself who have 
attended every single international 
ESF preparatory meeting of the last 
three years, this latest gathering came as 
something of a shock, albeit a pleasant one. 
It was inspirational to meet our European 
comrades in an overtly political context, 
without the usual discussion of dry, tech¬ 
nical and often boring detail that arises 
with the organisation of an annual festival 
of 50,000 people. 

Under the title ‘Approaching the 
social fomm in London: assembly on the 
constituent process’, the meeting dis¬ 
cussed various aspects relating to the 
proposed constitution. We also elaborated 
on how our discussions could feed not just 
into the European Social Fomm (October 
14-17), but how we could build longer- 
lasting structures that could develop our 
ideas on the EU and organise joint activ¬ 
ities across Europe. 

There were representatives from 
Italy (mainly members of Rifondazione 
Comunista), France, Turkey, Denmark, 
the Basque country and Romania. The 
Greek party Synapsismos was officially 
present, as was the German Party of 
Democratic Socialism and Attac 
Hungary. Although the next European 
Social Fomm will take place in London, 
the low turnout from Britain reflected the 
fact that the left here is not really into the 
whole ‘Europe thing’: apart from our 
own two CPGB delegates and a comrade 
from the Scottish section of 
Rifondazione, only Kate Hudson from 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(and the Communist Party of Britain) 
made the trip to Rome. 

One would have thought that the 
Socialist Workers Party and Socialist 
Action would have had the courtesy to 
send at least an observer. They are, after all, 
the two organisations that are controlling 
the London ESF process. It might have 
been a nice gesture if they had at least pre¬ 
tended to be interested in the issue of 
Europe - and not just in building a festival 
that might get them some new recmits (in 
the case of the S WP) or strengthen mayor 
Ken Livingstone’s leftwing credentials (in 
the case of SA). 

The meeting was organised by the 
Italian Fomm for European Constitutional 


Democracy Working Group and chaired 
by comrade Franco Russo, a leading 
member of Rifondazione. As the first 
gathering of this kind, the conference must 
be seen as merely the long overdue start¬ 
ing point for the long journey we have 
ahead of us. And a difficult one it will be, 
too. It is not so much the fact that many 
organisations on the European left have 
different analyses of the European Union 
in its present form or the future they envis¬ 
age for Europe. No, the most disturbing 
part of the weekend was probably the real¬ 
isation that we lack a common vocabulary 
to even talk about our different viewpoints 
properly - or the things we seem to 
agree on. 

This is a very sad reflection indeed 
of the current lack of cooperation 
between left forces in the different coun¬ 
tries. The left has been desperately 
unorganised, while our mling classes 
have been busy preparing a new super¬ 
state, through which to exploit us more 
efficiently. Particularly since the collapse 
of the Soviet Union there have been few 
attempts to overcome this division that 
exists along national lines: indeed several 
organisations of the left advocate with¬ 
drawing from the European Union alto¬ 
gether - among them, of course, Kate 
Hudson’s CPB (not surprisingly, the 
comrade did not elaborate on this par¬ 
ticular loony policy in Rome). 

The European Left Party and the 
ESF have seen the hesitant beginnings of 


a new kind of cooperation, though both are 
desperately limited in their remit: while the 
former merely organises existing left- 
wing representatives in the European 
parliament, the latter has been kept clini¬ 
cally cleansed of political parties - on 
paper, anyway. While the former organises 
the ‘politicians’, the latter assembles the 
‘anti-capitalists’. In truth, of course, it is 
always the same people who come togeth¬ 
er every few weeks - but wearing differ¬ 
ent hats. 

And now the ‘Assembly on the con¬ 
stituent process’. Again, I recognised 
almost everybody in attendance - apart 
from a dozen or so comrades who rep¬ 
resented smaller trends and organisations 
in Italy. Our task at hand is incomparably 
bigger than in the ESF. The British- 
favoured idiotic ‘80-20 formula’ simply 
will not do here. In the Socialist Alliance, 
Respect and even the Scottish Socialist 
Party this formula has been quoted ad 
nauseum to encourage us ‘forget about 
the 20% where we disagree and concen¬ 
trate on the 80% where we agree’. A use¬ 
less formulation that does not lead to 
political clarification, but simply glosses 
over important differences and pretends 
they do not exist. 

Fortunately, our comrades in Europe 
seem to prefer a process of open debate 
and illumination. Various delegates 
stressed that “we need to talk more about 
our differences and even the things we 
think we agree on - we might find that we 


have used the same word to describe very 
different ideas”, as comrade Pierre Barge 
from the Ligue pour les Droits des 
Hommes put it. 

While all representatives certainly 
agreed on the need to challenge the cur¬ 
rent draft constitution, there was a lack 
of clarity as to how to do this. The two 
main papers put forward on this issue are 
not necessarily in contradiction to each 
other, but their main focus is on differ¬ 
ent aspects. Franco Russo presented a 
four-page critique of the draft, with 
quite a few amendments and ideas on 
how to reform the present structures. 
Pierre Barge, on the other hand, put for¬ 
ward the document Declaration for a 
democratic and social Europe , which is 
more of an alternative charter of social 
rights and a shopping list of rather min¬ 
imalist demands. This was not so much 
a conscious expression of the need to 
cover both these areas, but a reflection of 
the different work the political groups in 
the different countries have been doing 
on the question. 

CPGB representatives argued that 
we should actually do both things - con¬ 
sciously: work out a joint position on the 
draft, as well as formulate our own ‘pro¬ 
gramme for Europe’. Especially in those 
countries where a referendum will be 
held, a joint European left position 
would be very helpful indeed. It would 
strengthen the left forces that do not wish 
to simply vote either ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 
argued CPGB member Anne Me Shane. 
“It would show that there is an alterna¬ 
tive across Europe,” she said. Most 
comrades present seemed to agree with 
such an approach and CPGB comrades 
were very well received in Rome (we 
distributed over 40 copies of the Weekly 
Worker and half a dozen copies of our 
Draft programme). 

Nobody put forward the daft view that 
we should ignore the constitution and sim¬ 
ply leave it to our mling classes to discuss 
such “boring non-issues”, as the SWP’s 
Chris Nineham has put it at numerous ESF 
meetings. Luciano Muhlbauer, for exam¬ 
ple, Italy’s main representative at ESF 
meetings, argued that it would be “an 
impossibility for us not to talk about 
Europe at the European Social Fomm in 


ESF diary 

Every Thursday, 10am - coordi¬ 
nating committee, City Hall, 
Greater London Authority. 
Saturday and Sunday, May 29- 
30, Paris - international pro¬ 
gramme working group. Details to 
be confirmed. 

Saturday and Sunday, June 19- 
20, Berlin - next European ESF 
assembly. Friday reserved for meet¬ 
ings of smaller working groups. 


October. We need to put proposals fonvard 
that show what kind of Europe we want.” 
Everybody seemed to support the view 
that united pressure from the European left 
and social movements could actually 
make a real difference in what might final¬ 
ly be adopted. And even if our delibera¬ 
tions were totally ignored, we would still 
have achieved a greater level of coordi¬ 
nation across Europe - and laid the 
groundwork for further joint activities. 

There was too little time to go into the 
real issues and we could only touch on 
some of the divisions that exist. The 
Italian proposal, for example, argues that 
Europe should adopt a “federal structure”: 
they argue for a second parliamentary 
chamber of the EU, which would be made 
up of local and regional representatives. 
Clearly, this proposal reflects the political 
situation in Italy, where the left has been 
able to gain positions of influence in local 
government stmctures. Generally, of 
course, second chambers exist to block 
democratic change and thwart the will of 
the people - it is much easier for those 
below to exercise pressure on directly 
elected representatives in a single cham¬ 
ber. In Germany, for example, the region¬ 
ally compiled Bundesrat regularly blocks 
proposal from the Bundestag. Ditto the 
House of Lords in Britain. 

However, this proposal was actually 
contradicted by another comrade from 
Italy, Vittorio Agnoletto, who argued that 
“the European parliament should be the 
only sovereign power”. The Italian pro¬ 
posal also envisages retaining the council 
of ministers and reforming the unelected 
European Commission and the European 
Central Bank. Others, like ourselves, 
would argue for the abolition of the former 
and placing the latter under democratic 
control. 


Movement from below 

Antonis Manitakis represented the Greek party, Synapsismos 
(which has two members in the European parliament), at the 
Rome conference on the EU constitution 


What do you hope will come out of 
this weekend? 

The most important thing for my organ¬ 
isation is that we start an exchange of 
views and build towards a common con¬ 
ception of Europe. It is very important to 
understand what visions other left organ¬ 
isations have of Europe and how the EU 
works. 

The European Social Forum is very 
important in this context. Firstly, we have 
a chance to meet and get to bow each 
other. And inside Greece we have been 
able to overcome the most serious divi- 
sions on the small Greek left. 
Unfortunately, it has not been possible to 
get the Communist Party of Greece 
involved. For them, the ESF is a capitalist 
plot and they have no vision or alterna¬ 
tive for Europe. 

What is your vision then? Can the left 
across Europe get together and for¬ 
mulate its own, joint alternative to 
the constitution? Its own programme 
for Europe? 


I doubt very much if we can achieve 
something like this in the short term. We 
have only just begun to discuss our con¬ 
ceptions of the EU and the kind of 
Europe we want. What kind of institu¬ 
tions are we facing in Europe? How do 
we try to overcome the nation-state? 
What kind of different Europe do we 
really want? 

And there are lots of different ideas on 
the left, which we need to thrash out. 
Some on the left seem to argue for a fed¬ 
eral structure of Europe. But this is 
wrong. I think we are now surpassing the 
national state, moving towards a meta¬ 
national political organisation, in the 
Hegelian sense. Political power in Europe 
in the long term will not be a sovereign 
state, but another kind of political organ¬ 
isation that is not based on nation-states. 
This is why I am against federalism. 

We have to be clear that this so-called 
constitution is in fact a treaty. It does not 
establish an autonomous political power, 
which derives from the people. This con¬ 


stitutional treaty organises the union of 
states, not the union of peoples. So we 
have to fight for a real constitution for all 
the peoples of Europe. A federation of the 
peoples, the regions and the communities 
- but not a federal state. This is what our 
Italian comrades call a ‘multi-level 
democracy’. On the top of that will be the 
sovereignty of the peoples of Europe. 
This will require a different kind of 
demos. 

But how do we get there? Surely 
drawing up a common programme 
would help to move forward? 

Sooner or later, there will be a single 
power of Europe - with this constitutional 
treaty or a different one. We need to dis¬ 
cuss it, we need to achieve clarity on the 
things we agree on - as well as the things 
we disagree on. 

I believe that people across Europe 
want to be united with their brothers and 
sisters in other countries. However, the 
draft constitution does not address this 
real desire and of course it does not estab¬ 


lish a democratic Europe. That is why we 
have to explore and explain that we have 
a vision of Europe that is united and 
democratic. It will take many years and 
is the task for another generation, but I 
am certain that we can establish a real 
movement from below for a really dem¬ 
ocratic Europe. 

The key question is that we have to 
overcome the nation-state. The consti¬ 
tution must be drawn up by parliament, 
by the direct representatives of the peo¬ 
ple, not the different heads of states. Our 
two representatives in the European 
parliament, for example, have no possi¬ 
bility to amend or make changes to the 
draft. And, as in many other countries, 
there will be no referendum on the EU 
constitution in Greece. The parliament 
simply has to ratify it. 

Last week saw the official launch of 
the European Left Party in Rome. 
How does this relate to the work 
around the constitution? 

The ELP’s main purpose really is to have 
a common platform in the European par¬ 
liament. It does not have a joint pro¬ 
gramme for the elections, for example. 
For the moment, it is simply there to help 
us work in parliament. The organisations 
of capital are very much organised, but 
we on the left are not. We have not the 
least kind of common outlook on Europe 
and no idea of what kind of Europe we 
really want. 

The success of the ELP really 



Against federalism 


depends on the workers’ movement and 
class struggle across Europe. If our 
movements do not develop, then I am not 
sure how useful it will be and if it would 
ever become a real party that is actually 
visible across Europe. While the setting 
up of the ELP is a good step forward for 
our own organisations, hardly anybody 
knows about it. 

The main problem we have in the 
ELP is not so much that we might have 
different outlooks for the future. It has got 
to do with the divisions in our past. We 
simply have no common culture to dis¬ 
cuss things. The communist parties did 
share such a culture, but socialist and 
social democratic organisations did not. 
We have not yet created strong united 
political organisations across Europe. The 
ESF, the ELP, joint discussions around 
the constitution - they can all help to 
bring our forces closer together • 
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Summer Offensive 2004 

Pushing the Party forward! 

June 1 sees the launch of the 20th Summer Offensive of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 


T he Summer Offensive is the annu¬ 
al fundraising drive of the CPGB, 
this year lasting through June and 
July and with a minimum target of 
£30,000. It is an important event for our 
organisation, an opportunity to build 
financially and politically. It is a chance 
to push forward the strategic aim of our 
organisation, the fight for a reforged 
Communist Party. 

Our £30,000 target is the minimum 
necessary to carry out our tasks in the next 
year. Currently, we are having to move 
office in order to consolidate our finances. 
However, once again we have ambitious 
plans. We preparing to publish two new 
books this year - one on Europe and the 
other on religion. Then there is a multi-vol¬ 
ume work on the Soviet Union. Besides 
that we are trying to support new local 
branches. We are an organisation with 
strong political ideas - but we still lack an 
effective infrastructure. 

We can have pride in the role that the 
Weekly Worker plays in the struggle for 
a partyist project. As one of the widest 
read papers on the left, it has played a 
pivotal role in publishing openly the 
views and activities of the main protag¬ 
onists. But nowadays our equipment is 
positively antique. We urgently need 
new computers, new scanners, new 


printers, virtually new everything. The 
Summer Offensive is therefore vital for 
the continuation of the Weekly Worker. 

The left is undoubtedly in a pitiful 
state. As Blair and Bush flounder over 
their disaster in Iraq, political space 
opens up in society for new ideas. 
Respect does not have the programme 
needed. Nor do the myriad confession¬ 
al sects. What is needed is a democrat¬ 
ic centralist Communist Party. As 
presently constituted, we are not a 
Communist Party - in the sense of 
being the advanced part of the class - but 
we do unremittingly fight for a 
Communist Party. That is why we must 
step up our efforts to increase our size 
and effectiveness. And that requires 
finances. 

Over the next two months we will 
be asking comrades to set targets, give 
or increase standing orders, and gener¬ 
ally get involved in fundraising. So get 
your thinking caps on and let’s get 
going! 

Anne Me Shane 

Summer Offensive 
background 

• The first full SO was in 1985 (we 
organised a mini-Offensive the year 


before). This year’s is therefore our 20th 
full campaign. 

• We took the idea from Marx’s Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung , the Subbotniks of 
the Bolsheviks and the Iscinin Sesi 
wing of the Communist Party of Turkey 
(all had a robust approach to fundrais- 

ing). 

• The organisation sets itself a collective 
target to raise in two months - this year 
£30,000 - and individual members set a 
personal minimum. 

• The range of pledges amongst mem¬ 
bers varies considerably, but some com¬ 
rades will be outstanding. Last year, one 
comrade set herself £1,200 to raise in the 
two months of the SO and two other 
comrades pledged £1,000 each. We 
anticipate similar heroics this year. 

• Non-members participate at whatev¬ 
er level they feel they can - all donations 
to the campaign are gratefully received. 

• The SO ends with a celebratory 
meal, where we announce the final 
amount raised and commend comrades’ 
individual achievements (for years this 
was dubbed “the Offensive meal”, until 
someone pointed out this may be a little 
off-putting ...). This year’s celebration 
takes place on the evening of August 14, 
the first day of Communist University, 
our annual school • 


There were other written proposals, 
some of which were adopted after having 
been amended in one of the six smaller 
workshops that took place on Saturday 
afternoon. Useful though these are, they all 
deal only with parts of the constitution or 
are a partial expression of the Europe we 
are fighting for. For example, a workshop 
on ‘new economic policy’ argued for the 
abolition of the stability pact and put for¬ 
ward demands for the right to strike and 
other such important questions. Comrade 
Benzi from the Italian trade union feder¬ 
ation, CGIL, argued that our movement 
should fight for a provision that would 
enable amendments to the constitution. 
None of these points could be clarified or 
fully resolved. 

The one concrete demand everybody 
agreed on wholeheartedly was the question 
of a ‘European citizenship of residence’. 
According to this concept, national citi¬ 
zenship should be done away with. 
Everybody who comes to live in the EU 
should have the right to work wherever 


they want - and should enjoy all the rights 
and benefits of current EU citizens. Of 
course, had the S WP attended the meeting 
under its Respect banner, they would not 
have been able to support this demand - 
having cynically voted it down at the 
launch in January. This puts the main rev¬ 
olutionary organisation in Britain to the 
right of many of the reformist forces who 
attended the meeting in Rome. 

The other thing most comrades agreed 
on was the rather bizarre assertion that the 
EU draft is not “a real constitution - mere¬ 
ly an intergovernmental treaty”, as com¬ 
rade Russo put it. This was repeated by 
many French and Italian speakers - with 
the reasoning that the draft is currently 
being tossed about and amended by the 
heads of our governments and not the 
European parliament. 

Does that make the German or Italian 
constitutions ‘unreal’, seeing as they were 
written by American occupiers after World 
War II? Sure, constitutions are not set in 
stone and reflect real class struggles. 


They are subject to pressure from below 
and the ruling classes in many countries 
often have to allow changes and amend¬ 
ments. However, even if it is put togeth¬ 
er without any input from below, it would 
still be a ‘real’ constitution - it would 
describe a real situation, a real balance of 
class power, brought about by the struggle 
of the main classes in society. 

And, of course, the EU draft consti¬ 
tution has in fact been subject to constant 
pressure from below. Last week, chan¬ 
cellor Gordon Brown had to assure the 
British Chamber of Commerce that the 
Blair government would veto the social 
charter of the draft, which would give 
workers in Britain more rights than they 
enjoy at the moment. This is of course a 
reflection of the qualitatively higher level 
of class struggle in countries such as Italy, 
France and Germany. By stepping up and 
coordinating the class struggle across 
Europe we can undoubtedly force a with¬ 
draw of that veto. 

After two days of very fruitful - if 
sometimes confused - discussions, the 
meeting finally agreed that we should 
come together again during the next ESF 
preparatory assembly in Berlin (June 19- 
20). Most comrades - though not every¬ 
body - seemed to agree that we should aim 
to prepare a joint declaration on the draft 
constitution. It is unclear if this will focus 
on our criticisms of the current draft, for¬ 
mulate our alternative or do both things at 
the same time. The immediate aim would 
be to present and discuss this text at var¬ 
ious seminars and the assembly of social 
movements at the London ESF in October. 
However, we would also look into the pos¬ 
sibility of establishing a more permanent 
discussion forum on this issue. All inter¬ 
ested organisations are encouraged to 
submit working papers on the issue to the 
organisers who will put up all relevant 
material on the website www.atraeu- 
ropa.org. 

Of course, if we really want to be able 
to unite in theory and action on this 
issue, we need to move up a few gears. But 
this meeting has certainly been a crucial¬ 
ly important first step on the way to build 
our own, European-wide structures from 
below • 


Fighting fund 


One of the best 


C omrade PR writes to us com¬ 
plaining he never got a previous 
issue of the Weekly Worker. “Could 
you please oblige and send me a copy 
as soon as possible so I can catch up 
on all the news?” 

Sorry, comrade - blame it on 
Royal Mail. You’ll get the missing 
copy by return. By the way, thanks for 
the £5 donation - more than enough to 
cover the postage! Thanks also for the 
kind remarks, showing your appreci¬ 
ation for “all the hard work you must 
do for an excellent publication”. As a 
pensioner, comrade PR confesses to 
having read “quite a few magazines 
and newspapers of the left in my time 


and yours is one of the best”. 

We have edged closer to our 
£500 monthly target, thanks to sever¬ 
al small gifts such as PR’s. But we also 
received a very handy £20 cheque 
from GK, together with a couple of 
regular standing orders that have just 
shown up in our account. Altogether 
we have £415 with just a few days left 
to reach our target. 

With time so short it would be 
useful if one or two of our online vis¬ 
itors gave us a donation via our 
PayPal facility. Unfortunately not one 
of our 7,628 readers last week made a 
contribution • 

Robbie Rix 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolutionary social¬ 
ists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced workers into a Communist 
Party. Without organisation the working class is nothing; with the high¬ 
est form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members of the 
Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called 'parties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of democratic cen¬ 
tralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to achieve unity in action and 
a common world outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers have the right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of the Project for 
the New American Century and all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive for the clos¬ 
est unity and agreement of working class and progressive parties of all 
countries. We oppose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It is 
an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To 
the extent that the European Union becomes a state then that necessi¬ 
tates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist International, the struggle against cap¬ 
ital is weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class as a whole. 
They differ only in recognising the importance of Marxism as a guide to 
practice. That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the future of human¬ 
ity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, pollution, exploitation and 
crisis. As a global system capitalism can only be superseded globally. All 
forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power to 
be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They will resist using every means 
at their disposal. Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres of society. 
Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circumstances allow 
to achieve a federal republic of England, Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and class com¬ 
promise must be fought and the trade unions transformed into schools 
for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as much working class questions as pay, 
trade union rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and edu¬ 
cation. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. It is the rule 
of the working class. Socialism is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s 
Soviet Union, it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to communism 
- a system which knows neither wars, exploitation, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the Communist Party. 


Become a 

Communist Party 
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Return to: Membership, CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
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Communist 
Party of Britain 
congress, 
May 29-30 


Divided they 


fall 



Morning Star editor John Haylett 


B ranch and district delegates of the 
Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain meets for a decisive con¬ 
gress over this weekend. Some have 
even talked of a split. 

The most pressing issue at hand is 
clear. It is Respect - the unity coalition. On 
one side, there are the narrowly pro- 
Labour ‘traditionalists’ - such as Kevin 
Halpin, industrial organiser, Anita Halpin 
a leading figure in the NUJ, and John 
Foster, international secretary and top 
dog in Scotland. On the other, there are the 
‘innovators’, grouped around general sec¬ 
retary Rob Griffiths and Morning Star edi¬ 
tor John Haylett, but including ex-Straight 
Leftists like Andrew Murray and Nick 
Wright, who, flushed by the success of the 
Stop the War Coalition, are now eager to 
pressurise New Labour through an elec¬ 
toral challenge from the left. Embittered 
internal enemies accuse these self-declared 
hardline Stalinites of going soft on the 
Socialist Workers Party and Trotskyism. 

Respect was the sole question debated 
by the January 17 special congress after the 
CPB’s executive committee found itself 
divided 11 to 11 over whether or not to sup¬ 
port the ‘convention of the left’ which found¬ 
ed Respect. The special congress saw a 
defeat for the innovators by 60% to 40%. A 
narrow margin, but a huge rebuff for 
Griffiths and co. These comrades had been 
assiduously courted by George Galloway, 
anxious for a counterweight in Respect more 
in tune with his personal admix of Labourite 
reformism and soft-focus Stalinism than the 
majority SWPbloc. 

After the special congress there were 
some significant resignations - or threats 
of resignations - of pro-Respect CPBers, 
including from the highest levels. But the 
main eneigies of both sides have been con¬ 
centrated on this weekend’s congress. 
Griffiths and his innovators are determined 
to get their ‘new CPB’, and that means 
effectively reversing the Respect decision. 
They have been working overtime to 
ensure that congress goes the right way for 
them. 

On the other side the Halpins, Foster 
and the traditionalists want to press home 
their victory. They are also furious that the 
Morning Star has effectively rebelled 
against the decisions of the special con¬ 
gress. The way the editor chose to report 
the results of the special congress was a 
calculated insult. It got just the briefest of 
mentions - as an aside in a report of a CPB 
executive committee meeting on January 
19. And looming over this postage stamp 
article was the image of George Galloway, 
and a puff for a Respect rally in Oxford 
that night. Since then, the pro-Respect line 
has continued. No wonder there are a bevy 
of branch resolutions calling the editor to 
account for breaching ‘democratic cen¬ 
tralism’ and demanding he abides by the 
spirit as well as the letter of the majority 
decisions. 

Whether or not these factions will end 
up going their own separate ways after this 
weekend’s gathering remains to be seen. 
Certainly, there is no consensus amongst 
CPBers themselves about the signifi¬ 
cance of what is at stake. Some shrug and 
tell you that the congress will be a mun¬ 
dane, uncontroversial affair; others mutter 
about dark forces and state-engineered 
splits. 

Whatever the outcome, this is an 


organisation living on borrowed time. 
Even if the particular divisions over 
Respect are patched over, the CPB has a 
programmatic time bomb ticking away 
deep in its bowels. In truth, the episodic 
problems stem from organic flaws - 
centrally the British road to socialism 
programme with its auto-Labourism. 
Tony Blair, New Labour, dumping the 
old clause four and the invasion and 
occupation of Iraq and the mass opposi¬ 
tion this produced make this an increas¬ 
ingly problematic, not to say unsustain¬ 
able, strategy. 

Differences have increasingly found 
their way to the surface over recent years. 
In the Morning Star of July 30 2001, we 
therefore found a hapless Kenny Coyle, an 
auto-Labourite at the time, breaking the 
long-standing tradition against polemic. 
Not only did he actually mention other 
political trends outside Labour, specifically 
those then involved in the Socialist 
Alliance. “Some critics of the CPB,” 
wrote the comrade, “cannot understand 
why the party should be so cautious of a 
formation that is apparently so focused on 
left unity”. In his eagerness to warn his 
readers that the “main core” of the SA was 
“far left” groups (horror!), comrade Coyle 
even broke the ban on mentioning our own 
organisation. 

Polemic is totally out of character for 
the CPB, an inert sect whose domestic 
political arena is normally limited to the 
Labour Party left and the trade union 
bureaucracy. Clearly, the comrade was 
responding to objective developments in 
the wider world, but also to some degree 
of pressure within his own organisation. 
Earlier that month, the cooperative that for¬ 
mally owns the Morning Star - the 
People’s Press Printing Society - had 
passed a resolution that called for “con¬ 
tinuing and extending” the Star's coverage 
of “the plurality and diversity of the left” 
- no doubt the justification Haylett is now 
using. 

Despite “reservations about some of 
the formulations” in the motion, leading 
CPBer Richard Maybin told the assembled 
shareholders - the vast majority members 
of his organisation - that the management 
committee of the PPPS thought it impor¬ 
tant to accept the “essence” of the motion: 
the commitment to “seek to report and 
engage in debate with the growing num¬ 
ber of trade unionists, environmentalists 
and socialists seeking to develop a polit¬ 
ical space and organisations to the left of 
the increasingly rightwing Labour Party”. 
To reject the motion “would give out the 
wrong message”: it would contradict the 
idea that the Star was “the inclusive 
paper of the whole left” ( Weekly Worker 
June 11 2001). 

This limited ‘opening up’ of the Star 
came in the aftermath of the Socialist 
Alliance’s modestly successful interven¬ 
tion in the 2001 general election, when it 
achieved the “highest ever vote for the 
socialists outside the Labour Party”, as the 
successful motion to the PPPS AGM 
noted. 

Of course, the SWP’s subsequent 
decision to ditch the Socialist Alliance 
temporarily confirmed the pessimism of 
the ‘traditionalists’. But the ‘innovators’ 
still had some wind in their sails. They had 
been bolstered by the 2001 congress’s 
changes to the party programme - regard¬ 


ed by most comrades as uncontroversial at 
the time - that changed the organisation’s 
commitment to a Labour government 
“of a new type” as the sole vehicle for 
socialist change, in favour of a Labour- 
communist-socialist majority in parlia¬ 
ment. 

This formulation undoubtedly gives 
the innovators room for manoeuvre when 
it comes to developments like Respect: Yet 
January’s special congress showed them 
that the CPB majority is not only increas¬ 
ingly aged, infirm and nostalgic for a van¬ 
ished Stalinist past, but has no particular 
attachment to the CPB itself. After all, this 
rump organisation - despite its farcical 
claims to continuity with the ‘official’ 
CPGB - was actually bom of a split. For 
many CPBers, the big wrench in their 
political lives was walking out of the 
CPGB - no matter how it was spun as a 
‘re-establishment’ at the time. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether there is the same ‘glue’ of tra¬ 
dition, loyalty and roots to cohere the CPB 
in hard times. In that sense, the figure of 
Rob Griffiths is an ironically appropriate 
general secretary to head the organisation 
in a period that could see its final implo¬ 
sion. 

Griffiths travels very light in terms of 
the heritage his organisation claims for 
itself - that of the revolutionary CPGB of 
1920. Oddly enough, the comrade actually 
comes from a left republican, Welsh 
nationalist background. He was once put 
on trial for terrorism (and acquitted). 
Most damningly for many in the ranks of 
the organisation he now heads, when the 
man made the transition to ‘official’ com¬ 
munism in the mid-1980s, he initially dis¬ 
tinguished himself by authoring some 
stinging polemics against the British road 
to socialism - which the CPB was actual¬ 
ly created to defend. 

Many people have a ‘colourful’ polit¬ 
ical youth to live down, but this last ‘sin’ 
has not been so easily forgiven - latent ten¬ 
sions have characterised the organisation 
ever since he became the general secretary. 
Griffiths secured his leadership after a civil 
war in 1998 which cleaved the organisa¬ 
tion down the middle. First, the conser¬ 
vative and deeply uninspired general sec¬ 
retary, Mike Hicks - a British roader to his 
marrow - was dumped by a vote of 17 to 
13 by the CPB’s political committee. Then 
the old guard of Hicks, Mary Rosser, Ron 
Bellamy, Peter Ritman et al , hit back, sack¬ 
ing the Morning Star editor, John Haylett. 


Finally after the Morning Star strike by 
workers and editorial staff, Griffiths 
secured not only the reinstatement of his 
ally Haylett but succeeded in driving out 
his opponents. 

Today’s differences in the CPB are 
explained away by some CPBers as noth¬ 
ing more than “personality clashes” or 
“puffed up egos”. Not surprisingly then 
there is an unwillingness to take sides. 


“The only really viable alternative to 
Griffiths would be John Foster”, one 
‘traditionalist’ comrade told me. “But he 
ploughs his own furrow up in Scotland. 
He’s very tight with Labour up there.” 

Possibly frue, but not the point. The 
origin of the CPB’s crisis are lodged in its 
opportunist DNA. It is all about politics, 
not personalities • 

Alan Rees 
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